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ORCHARD    DAMEREL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BLACK     BEAUTY. 


Robert  Lyon  was  immensely  relieved 
when  he  heard  the  result  of  Mr.  Greatorex's 
visit.  There  was  to  be  no  contest  after 
all,  and  Lady  Alicia's  husband  would  be 
returned  unopposed. 

There  was  no  necessity  now,  he  told  him- 
self, to  say  anything  to  Lady  Aylmerton 
about  the  hasty  promise  he  had  given  Tom 
Main  waring  to  support  him  in  the  event 
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of  a  contest,  or  tliat  he  had  allowed  his 
name  to  be  put  down  on  the  list  of  his 
committee.  Hugh  Damerel  had  seen  the 
list  somewhere,  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
her  ladyship  had  seen  it.  Besides,  as  he 
was  always  reminding  himself,  he  was  not 
Lady  Aylmerton's  dependent.  He  had  a 
right  to  be  a  judge  of  his  own  actions. 
He  was  not  answerable  to  her  for  his 
opinions,  and  as  a  parish  priest  it  was 
his  duty  to  consider  the  welfare  of  his 
flock. 

It  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  flock — the 
tender  lambs  of  the  flock,  who  had  been 
running  wild  during  the  school-mistress's 
long  illness — that  he  had  advertised  for  a 
new  teacher.  He  had  received  a  great 
many  answers  to  his   advertisement.     The 
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world  is  full  of  teachers  :  soon  tliere  will 
be  as  many  teachers  as  learners. 

Among  the  many  applications  for  the 
vacant  post,  he  had  selected  a  teacher 
with  a  great  number  of  certificates — '  parch- 
ments,' she  called  them — and  who  could 
play  the  harmonium  in  church  and  train 
the  choir. 

He  engaged  the  young  woman,  who 
undertook  all  these  duties,  without  con- 
sulting his  patroness,  and  when  he  had 
engaged  her  he  went  down  into  the  village 
to  make  arrangements  for  her  reception. 
The  school-house  adjoined  the  school,  it 
was  a  part  of  the  school-building,  and  it 
was  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  ;  the 
lower  portion — with  the  domestic  offices, 
the  kitchen  and  back  yard,  and  the  small, 
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well-stocked  kitchen-garden,  where  great 
pears  were  already  ripening  against  the 
wall — was  set  aside  for  the  school-mistress, 
and  a  couple  of  rooms  in  the  adjoining 
building  were  occupied  by  the  school- 
master. 

The  young  woman  who  had  gone  away 
ill  had  been  engaged  to  the  school-master, 
and  Lady  Aylmerton,  to  whom  the  school- 
buildings  belonged,  had  promised  to  turn 
the  two  houses  into  one  when  they  were 
married,  and  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the 
kitchen-garden. 

The  school-master  already  looked  upon 
the  place  as  his  own.  He  had  worked  in 
the  garden  all  the  summer.  He  had 
planted  and  hoed  the  potatoes,  and  trained 
the  scarlet-runners,  and  pruned  the  apple- 
trees,  and  nailed  up  the  big  brown  pears 
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against  the  wall.  He  had  found  time  to 
plant  a  little  border  of  flowers  round  the 
grass-plot  that  led  up  to  the  front  door.  It 
was  brilliant  now  with  geraniums,  and 
double  stocks,  and  fuschias,  and  fragrant 
with  mignonette  and  lad's-love.  A  tall 
yellow  sunflower  stared  solemnly  at  the 
rector  over  the  garden  wall  as  he  went  up 
to  the  gate.  There  was  a  bush  of  grey 
lavender  under  the  window,  and,  late  as  it 
was,  the  sweet-scented  white  jasmine  was 
in  bloom  over  the  porch. 

The  school-master  was  at  work  in  the 
garden,  nailing  up  a  rose-tree  beside  the 
window.  He  had  taken  his  coat  off,  and 
was  working  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  He  was 
whistling  at  his  work — Robert  heard  him 
whistling  a  long  way  down  the  lane. 

He  was  rather  a  stoutly-built  young  man, 
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with  stooping  shoulders  and  a  pale  flabby 
face,  and  he  was  cultivating  an  incipient 
black  moustache.  He  stopped  whistling 
when  he  saw  the  rector  enter  the  gate, 
and  a  dull  red  colour  came  into  his 
cheeks. 

'  I  am  putting  the  place  a  bit  in  order," 
he  explained.  '  Mary — Miss  Bailey,  is  bet- 
ter. She  will  be  Avell  enough  to  come  back 
in  another  week.' 

Then  the  rector  had  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  engaged  another  school-mistress  ;  that 
he  could  wait  no  longer  for  Miss  Bailey  to 
come  back. 

The  young  man's  face  fell  while  Robert 
was  speaking,  and  the  colour  went  out  of 
his  flabby  cheeks ;  he  turned  quite  the 
unpleasant    colour   of  chalk,    Robert    re- 
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marked,  and  his  lips  turned  pale  like  his 
cheeks. 

'  But  she  is  coming  back,'  he  gasped.  He 
was  so  agitated  that  he  could  not  keep  his 
A^oice  steady.  '  Mary — Miss  Bailey — is — 
coming  back.' 

'  She  could  have  come  back  a  week  ago,' 
the  rector  said,  '  but  her  place  is  filled 
up  :  she  cannot  come  back  now.  If  she  is 
better,  if  she  is  so  far  recovered  that  she 
can  take  another  situation,  perhaps  some- 
thing can  be  found  for  her.' 

'  She  is  much  better,  she  is  quite  able  to 
return  to  her  work,'  the  young  man  said, 
eagerly.  '  With  a  little  care  and  looking 
after,  in  this  nice  air,  she  will  soon  be  quite 
strong.  As  soon  as  she  is  sufficiently  re- 
covered,  and  we   have   got   the   place  in 
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order — lier  ladyship  is  going  to  throw  the 
two  houses  into  one — we  are  to  be  married. 
The  countess  has  given  her  consent :  every- 
thing is  settled.' 

If  RolDert  had  been  at  all  sorry  for  the 
young  man's  disappointment  before,  the 
mention  of  his  patroness — their  mutual 
patroness — hardened  his  heart.  He  did 
not  acknowledge  Lady  Aylmerton's  right 
to  interfere  in  this  matter.  It  was  his 
business,  not  hers.  She  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  schools.  The  late 
earl's  trustees  paid  what  sums  were 
necessary,  what  they  were  compelled  by 
law  to  pay,  for  their  maintenance,  and  her 
ladyship  had  no  authority  in  the  matter. 
He  had  waited  months  for  this  young 
woman  to  get  well,  and  the  school  had  been 
shockingly  neglected  meanwhile,  and  now. 
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when  he  had  found  another  person  to  fill 
her  place,  he  was  told  that  the  countess 
had  arranged  for  her  to  come  back — this 
girl  in  her  weak  health, — that  the  school- 
buildings  were  to  be  altered  to  accommo- 
date her ;  and  when  once  settled  here  she 
would  be  a  burden  to  the  parish,  and  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
her. 

'  The  appointment  of  a  school-mistress 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Lady  Aylmerton,' 
the  rector  said,  with  just  a  perceptible  note 
of  irritation  in  his  voice  ;  '  I  have  waited 
long  enough  for  Mary  Bailey — '  he  did  not 
say  Miss  Bailey, — '  and  the  school  is  near- 
ly ruined.  It  will  take  months — a  year,  at 
least — to  make  up  for  the  time  that  has 
been  lost.' 

'  I  have  done  what  I  could,'  the  young 
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man  said,  reddening  :  he  did  not  turn  a 
healthy  red,  he  grew  a  sickening  brickdust 
colour  under  his  chalky  skin.  'I  have 
taken  the  children  every  day.  The  school 
has  not  suiFered  for  her  absence.  I  will  go 
on  taking  it  now ;  I  would  help  her  with 
the  elder  girls ;  I  could  spare  the  time 
very  well  without  neglecting  my  own 
work.' 

He  was  flushed  and  eager,  and  his  voice 
was  painfully  anxious. 

'  You  have  quite  enough  to  do,  Mr. 
Beckett,  to  attend  to  your  own  school,'  the 
rector  said,  almost  impatiently.  He  was 
vexed  and  angry  at  the  man's  persistence. 
'  The  examinations  will  be  coming  on  soon, 
and  the  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  are 
very  backward.  I  never  met  with  children 
so  backward  for  their  age.     You  have  not 
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a  child  to  j^i^esent  in  the  sixth  standard. 
The  report  will  be  the  worst  that  the 
school  has  ever  had,  and  there  will  be  no 
grant.' 

'  I  have  done  what  I  could,'  the  school- 
master said,  with  that  dusky  brick-dust  red 
glow  suffusing  his  face,  and  his  heavy 
under  lip  quivering.  '  I  have  worked 
day  and  night  to  bring  the  boys  on.  It 
is  not  my  fault  if  they  are  dull  and 
stupid.' 

'  No,  perhaps  not ;  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  they  are  quite  unprepared  for  the  ex- 
amination. I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
their  dulness  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the — 
I'm  sorry  to  say  it — the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  school  when  the  examiner 
comes  round.' 

'  I  have  done  my  best,'  the  school-master 
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pleaded.  .He  did  not  attempt  any  other 
plea. 

'  You  liave  attempted  too  much,  in  taking 
the  school-mistress's  work  as  well  as  your 
own,  and  the  school  has  suffered  for  it.  I 
am  afraid  the  examiner  will  say,  with  very 
good  reason,  that  there  has  been  neglect 
somewhere.' 

'  Nothing  has  been  neglected,  that  I 
know  of.  I  have  done  my  best,'  the  young 
man  weakly  pleaded. 

'  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  not,  but 
this  state  of  things  has  been  allowed  to  go 
on  too  long.  I  ought  to  have  interfered 
before.  However,  now  things  will  be 
altered.  The  new  teacher  is  coming  on 
Saturday :  the  place  must  be  got  ready  for 
her.  She  will  begin  her  work  in  the 
school  on  Monday  morning.' 
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Having  said  all  that  he  had  come  to  say, 
the  rector  was  going  away,  but  the  young 
man  followed  him  to  the  gate. 

His  face  was  working  strangely,  and  his 
hand  trembled  as  he  took  hold  of  the  gar- 
den gate  to  steady  himself. 

'  Is  it  quite  settled,  sir  ?'  he  said,  with 
a  catch  in  his  voice  that  made  the  words 
difficult  to  get  out.  '  Ma— Miss  Bailey — 
is  quite  ready — is  expecting  to  come 
back.  I  don't  know  how  she  will  bear 
it.' 

'  It  is  quite  settled,'  the  rector  said, 
decidedly.  '  I  am  sorry  for  Miss  Bailey, 
but  she  has  recovered  too  late.  Her  place 
is  filled  up.' 

The  school-master  looked  after  him  as 
he  went  down  the  road,  carelessly  flick- 
ing the  ferns  and  nettles  by  the  wayside 
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with  his  cane,  and  when  he  turned  to  go 
back  to  the  house  to  pick  up  his  coat,  he 
reeled  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow,  and 
his  face  grew  suddenly  pale,  all  the  brick- 
dust  colour  dropping  out  of  it. 

He  picked  up  his  coat  and  put  it  on 
mechanically,  but  he  did  not  finish  nailing 
up  that  rose  by  the  window. 

He  groped  his  way  blindly,  like  one 
stunned,  to  his  own  quarters  at  the  other 
side  of  the  school-house,  feebly  repeating 
in  a  dazed  foolish  way,  like  a  child  re- 
peating a  lesson  :  he  could  not  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  rector's  words. 

'She  has  recovered  too  late  —  too 
late.' 

Robert  dismissed  the  man  and  his  dis- 
appointment from  his  thoughts  before  he 
got  to  the  corner  of  the  lane.     He  was  a 
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coarse  common  soul :  a  dull  inefficient, 
commonplace  young  man,  not  at  all  fit 
for  his  position,  and  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  him.  He  was  only  sorry  that  he 
was  not  going  too,  as  well  as  poor  Miss 
Bailey. 

It  would  be  very  humiliating  for  the 
school  to  have  the  worst  report  of  any 
school  in  the  neighbourhood,  now  that 
he  had  come  there.  Everyone  would 
say  that  he  had  been  neglecting  his 
duties. 

Robert  was  dreadfully  thin-skinned 
about  what  his  neighbours  said  or  thought 
of  him.  He  had  shaken  off  some  of  his 
awe, — or  reverence,  call  it  what  you  will, — 
for  that  old  woman  at  Orchard  Damerel : 
he  had  found  out  that  she  was  only  a 
parvenu   countess   after    all,  and  that  the 
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neighbourhood  did  not  think  much  of  her. 
He  was  anxious  above  everything  to  stand 
well  with  the  county. 

So  many  great  people  had  called  upon 
him,  people  who  did  not  call  on  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy,  and  Lady  Alicia  had 
made  a  great  fuss  with  him.  He  had  got 
into  quite  the  best  set.  His  head  was 
turned,  quite  turned.  He  looked  down, 
as  he  drove  through  the  country  roads,  be- 
hind his  swift-stepping  roan,  or  Joan's 
perfectly  matching  ponies,  upon  the  poor 
country  clergy  and  their  wives  he  met 
jogging  along  the  road  in  their  homely 
vehicles.  He  acknowledged  their  greet- 
ing in  quite  a  condescending  way. 

He  was  already  of  importance  in  the 
diocese  :  he  had  dined  with  Joan  at  the 
Palace  more  than   once,  and  the  bishop's 
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wife  had  driven    over    from    Carlingford, 
fifteen  miles,  to  make  a  formal  call. 

He  had  really  got  a  position  in  the 
county.  He  had  the  finest  rectory-house, 
and  the  finest  grounds,  and  by  far  the  finest 
horses  and  carriages  of  any  parson  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  ought  to  have  had 
the  finest  income.  People  gave  him 
credit  for  having  it,  whether  he  had  it  or 
not.  Nobody  was  surprised  when  they 
saw  Joan  riding  beside  him  on  a  beautiful 
chestnut ;  it  was  only  another  sign  of  his 
wealth. 

Robert  did  not  exactly  hunt,  but  when 
there  was  a  meet  in  the  neighbourhood  he 
rode  over  with  Joan,  and  loitered  about 
among  the  distinguished  company,  while 
the  hounds  drew  the  neighbouring  coverts. 
He  did  not  race  across  the  country  after 

VOL.  II.  C 
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the  hounds  in  a  pink  coat,  and  shout  him- 
self hoarse  like  the  independent  squire- 
parsons  of  the  county ;  he  was  content 
to  wait  about  among  the  carriages,  and 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  his  titled 
friends. 

Joan  accepted  that  kind  invitation  of 
Lady  Alicia's,  and  spent  a  delightful  week 
at  Wytchanger,  while  all  the  fun  of  the 
election  was  going  on.  It  was  really  fun  : 
nothing  serious  ;  only  making  speeches  out 
of  hotel  windows  amid  immense  cheering, 
and  driving  about  with  bows  of  blue  rib- 
bon on  the  horses'  ears.  Mr.  Tom  Main- 
waring  was  returned  unopposed.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  a  liberal  had  been  re- 
turned for  the  eastern  division  of  the 
county,  and  there  were  big  demonstrations 
to  celebrate  the  event. 
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There  had  been  equally  big  rejoicings 
when  the  late  Earl  of  Aylnierton's  can- 
didate had  been  returned  at  the  last 
election ;  they  were  both  dead,  the  earl 
and  his  nominee,  and  the  old  cry  had 
gone  up  with  the  old  enthusiasm  un- 
abated, '  The  King  is  dead  !  Long  live  the 
King  !' 

Lady  Alicia's  husband  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  district ;  quite  an 
affectionate  relationship  existed  between 
him  and  his  constituency.  If  Hugh 
Damerel  had  been  induced  to  stand,  he 
would  not  haA^e  polled  a  dozen  votes. 
There  were  great  doings  at  Wytchanger 
after  the  election,  and  Robert  and  his  wife 
were  staying  as  guests  in  the  house. 

It  was  at  a  meet  on  one  of  these  red-let- 

c2     • 
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ter  clays  that  Lord  George  persuaded  Joan 
to  change  horses  with  him. 

'  That  horse  is  too  hard  in  the  mouth  for 
your  wife,' he  remarked  to  Robert,  as  they 
rode  together.  '  See  how  the  brute  pulls  : 
it's  as  much  as  she  can  do  to  hold  it  in. 
There'll  be  a  nasty  accident  some  day,, 
when  it  gets  its  head,  after  the  hounds  ;  she 
won't  be  able  to  hold  it  in.' 

There  seemed  some  truth  in  what  he 
said.  The  brute  did  pull.  Joan  was  quite 
flushed  and  breathless  with  the  exertion 
of  trying  to  hold  it  in ;  but  then  she 
was  not  a  very  experienced  horsewoman. 
The  horse  went  beautifully  in  an  ordinary 
way,  a  handsome  chestnut,  with  splendid 
legs  and  mild  eyes.  It  did  not  look  the 
least  like  running  away.  It  woke  up  when 
following  the  hounds,  as  men  and  beasts  do 
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Avake  up  when  their  blood  is  stirred  with 
the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  then 
it  certainly  pulled  rather  hard.  What 
creature  would  not,  with  any  spirit  in  it,  at 
such  a  moment? 

Joan  acknowledged,  when  she  came  up 
panting,  that  it  was  as  much  as  she  could 
■do  to  hold  it  in.  So  the  saddles  were 
changed,  and  Joan  rode  Lord  George's 
horse.  Black  Beauty,  which  did  not  pull  at 
all  hard,  and  carried  her  beautifully.  It 
•was  a  lovely  creature,  with  a  coal-black 
shining  coat,  taller  and  more  shapely  than 
the  chestnut,  and  with  slender  legs.  It  was 
exactly  what  a  lady's  hunter  should  be,  at 
least  that  is  what  Joan  said,  and  she  ought 
to  be  able  to  express  an  opinion,  as  she 
rode  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  it  car- 
ried her  splendidly 
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Robertrodebesideher  ;  he  did  not  intend 

to  hunt  with  the  rest  that  day  when  he 

started, he  had  only  intended  to  have  ridden 

over  to  the  meet,  and  to  have  waited  about 

while  the  hounds  drew  the  coverts,  and  then 

have  gone  back  with  the  carriages  and  the 

guests  to  the  house.  He  could  not  go  away 

and  leave  his  wife  tearing  across  the  fields 

on  another  man's  horse ;  he  had  to  go  with 

her  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not.     It  was 

absurd  to  take  her  away  just  as  she  was 

enjoying  herself  immensely,  and  everybody 

Avas   saying  how  well  she  looked  on  the 

back  of  that  splendid  hunter. 

A  pretty  woman  looks  pretty  anywhere, 
but  a  handsome  woman  never  looks  so 
handsome  as  on  horseback,  and  it  was 
quite  settled  before  the  day  was  over  that 
Joan  was  the  handsomest  woman  on  the 
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■field.  She  was  in  the  best  possible  spirits  ; 
the  admiration  she  excited,  or  the  run,  or 
the  exhilarating  air  of  those  breezy  moors 
had  quite  turned  her  head.  She  left 
Robert  a  long  way  behind  her  several 
times  during  that  day,  and  galloped  away 
beside  Lord  George,  leaving  him  to  follow. 
Perhaps  she  could  not  help  it;  Black 
Beauty  would  go,  whether  she  wanted  to 
or  not.  What  is  the  use  of  riding  a 
hunter  if  it  holds  back  when  the  hounds 
are  in  full  cry,  and  streaming  across  the 
field? 

'  Oh,  Rob  !'  she  exclaimed,  riding  up  to 
her  husband,  who  was  coming  towards  her 
on  his  slow,  steady  old  roan.  '  Oh  !  Rob, 
it  was  too  lovely !' 

She  was  too  breathless  to  say  what  was 
too  lovely,  whether  it  was  the  run  or  the 
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horse,  but  she  was  patting  and  fondling 
the  handsome  creature,  and  bending  over 
it  as  women  do  over  their  four-footed 
favourites  when  they  have  accomplished 
some  great  thing. 

'  He  took  me  over  a  hedge,  Rob,  like  a 
bird.  It  was  like  flying,  he  didn't  stop 
at  anything.  He's  worth  a  hundred  of 
that  humdrum  old  chestnut !' 

'  The  chestnut  was  never  fit  for  your 
wife,  Lyon,'  Lord  George  said,  coming 
up  on  the  despised  beast;  'it  is  too  big  and 
heavy  for  a  lady's  horse,  and  its  mouth 
is  too  hard.  It  would  pull  her  arms  off. 
As  Mrs.  Lyon  says,  Black  Beauty  is  worth 
a  dozen  of  her.' 

Robert  hung  his  head ;  he  Avas  not  any 
judge  of  horseflesh,  but  it  was  not  pleas- 
ant  to   hear   that    a    horse   he   had  just 
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given  seventy  guineas  for,  for  his  wife  to 
ride,  was  but  a  poor  creature. 

He  rode  home  in  silence.  He  had  not 
spent  a  delightful  day ;  he  had  not  been 
by  his  wife's  side  an  hour,  though  that 
had  been  the  excuse,  the  reason  rather, 
for  his  presence  in  the  hunting-field.  He 
had  a  suspicion  that  he  was  out  of  place 
there,  a  poor  country  parson  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  a  year.  He 
would  have  been  better  at  home  in  his 
study,  writing  his  Sunday's  sermon. 

He  went  home  the  next  day,  but  before 
he  went  Lord  George  took  him  aside  and 
spoke  to  him  about  the  horse. 

'  Look  here,  Lyon,'  he  said,  in  his 
affable  way, — Lady  Alicia's  brother  had 
a  great  deal  of  her  ladyship's  affability, 
and    her  loud,  free-and-easy  ways  ;  there 
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was  not  a  bit  of  pride  about  him,  people 
used  to  say — that  is,  people  who  did  not 
know  him  very  well,  who  had  never  had 
any  dealings  with  him,  and  very  few 
people  have  dealings  with  lords, — '  Look 
here,  Lyon,  that  beast  isn't  ht  for  your 
wife  to  ride.  It's  too  big  and  heavy  a 
thing  for  her,  and  too  hard  in  the 
mouth.  There'll  be  a  nasty  accident 
some  day  when  she  lets  him  get  his 
head.  I  don't  see  how  she's  to  prevent 
it.  The  brute  might  break  her  neck  at 
any  moment.' 

The  picture  was  so  aj)palling  that 
Robert  turned  quite  pale  at  the  thought. 

'  If  that's  the  case,  I  had  better  get 
rid  of  him  at  once,'  the  rector  said. 

'  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Lyon,'  Lord 
George  said,  in  a  sudden  access  of  gener- 
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osity — he  was  so  concerned  about  the  safety 
of  the  rector's  beautiful  wife — '  I'll  make  a 
swop  with  you  for  him, — you  know  our 
West-country  phrase  for  an  exchange, — I'll 
swop  that  hunter  of  mine,  that  carried  your 
wife  so  well,  for  him.  It'll  suit  me  as  well 
as  any  other ;  it  can  pull  as  hard  as  it  likes 
with  me.  Black  Beauty  is  worth  a  couple 
of  hundred  as  a  hunter,  and  cheap  at  the 
money.' 

Then  Robert  had  to  explain  modestly 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  such  a  sum 
for  a  horse  for  his  wife  to  ride. 

Lord  George  laughed  his  great  good- 
humoured  laugh. 

'  Nobody  expected  you  to,  my  dear  fellow/ 
he  said,  in  the  most  friendly  way  in  the 
world.  '  How  much  did  you  give  for  that 
brute?' 
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He  always  spoke  of  Robert's  last  pur- 
chase as  a  '  brute.' 

'  I  gave  seventy  guineas  for  him,'  the 
rector  said,  ruefully. 

'  Five  and  twenty  more  than  he's  worth, 
with  a  mouth  like  leather.' 

Robert  feebly  protested  that  he  had  taken 
a  veterinary's  opinion  on  the  horse  before 
he  bought  it,  and  it  had  been  warranted 
not  only  sound,  but  faultless — had  been 
assured,  in  fact,  that  he  had  got  it  a 
bargain. 

Lord  George  laughed  again.  He  had  a 
big  good-tempered  genial  laugh  that  always 
set  people  at  their  ease  and  inspired 
confidence. 

'  You  don't  know  so  much  about  horses 
as  I  do,  Lyon,'  he  said, — which  was  quite 
true.   '  You  should  have  had  an  independent 
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opinion  before  you  gave  that  money  for  a 
brute  that  pulls  like  the  very  devil.  He 
isn't  fit  for  any  lady  to  ride.  If  I  took  him 
of  you,  it  would  be  only  to  prevent  an 
accident.  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  your  wife 
on  his  back  again.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do  :  I  don't  mind  dropping  some  money  to 
oblige  a  friend ;  if  you  like  to  swop  him 
with  me,  and  give  me  another  fifty,  I'll 
take  him  off  your  hands  !' 

This  generous  oifer  quite  took  Robert's 
breath  away.  He  did  not  close  with  it  until 
he  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  his 
wife. 

'  You  don't  mean  that  Lord  George  is 
willing  to  give  Black  Beauty  up  for  fifty 
pounds !'  Joan  said,  as  if  fifty  pounds 
could  be  picked  any  day  off  blackberry 
bushes. 
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'  Fifty  pounds  and  tlie  chestnut  I  bouglit 
for  you,'  the  rector  said,  in  not  quite  so 
enthusiastic  a  voice. 

'  Oh,  that  brute !  I  could  never  ride  him 
again,  Robin.  It  is  very  good  of  Lord 
George  to  take  him  at  any  price.  I  thought 
that  hunter  of  his  was  worth  hundreds  of 
pounds.  You  should  have  seen  the  way 
he  cleared  the  hedges  !' 

'  It  is  more  than  I  had  intended  to  give  for  a 
horse,'  Robert  said,  thoughtfully  ;  '  more,  I 
think,  than  we  can  afford,  and  I  don't  know 
just  now  how  we  can  spare  another  fifty 
pounds.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
tithes  come  in.' 

'  We  shall  be  ever  so  rich  when  they 
come  in,  Rob.  We  shan't  know  how  to  get 
through  so  much  money.  There  will  be  no 
expenses  after  this  first   settling  in,  and 
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buying  the  things  that  are  necessary. 
There  are  only  two  of  us  to  live  on  all  that 
money.' 

Joan  really  thought  what  she  said. 
She  never  could  understand  how  they 
could  get  through  nearly  three  hundred 
a  year  in  eating  and  drinking.  They 
would  not  want  any  more  clothes  for 
years,  and  they  had  bought  and  paid  for 
all  their  furniture,  and  the  horses  and 
carriages  :  there  would  be  no  more  ex- 
penses now. 

She  reasoned  this  over  with  Robert,  as 
he  stood  pale  and  unwilling  beside  her 
writing-table,  where  she  was  answering 
poor  Bertha's  letter. 

'  The  saddle  iits  him  beautifully,  Rob,' 
she  said,  by  way  of  argument ;  '  it  might 
have  been  made  for  him,  and  it  will  cost 
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just  the  same  keeping  a  good  horse 
as  keeping  that  brute;  he  won't  eat  a 
bit  more.' 

There  were  other  arguments  equally 
convincing  that  Joan  brought  forward  for 
the  '  swop/  as  Lord  George  had  good- 
naturedly  termed  it,  and  for  the  payment 
of  that  fifty  pounds,  in  addition  that  he 
was  so  generous  as  to  oiFer  to  accept  for 
the  splendid  hunter  that  had  carried  her 
so  well. 

She  was  quite  sure  that  Lord  George 
had  only  offered  it  out  of  charity.  He 
was  dreadfully  afraid  she  would  break 
her  neck  if  she  ever  went  out  on  that 
brute  again. 

The  rector  and  his  wife  returned  to 
Coombe  Damerel  the  next  day ;  '  the 
brute,'  that  he  had  given  seventy  guineas 
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for,  was  left  behind  in  the  stables  at 
AYytchanger,  and  a  groom  rode  Black 
Beauty  over  to  the  rectory  early  in  the 
next  week. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  school-master's  APPEAL. 

The  summer  had  quite  gone.  It  had  gone 
slowly,  lingeringly,  as  if  unwilling  to 
depart. 

It  had  been  a  long  lovely  summer, 
full  of  sunshiny  days,  and  the  songs  of 
birds,  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers. 
There  never  had  been  such  a  summer 
for  flowers  ;  there  had  never  been 
such  long  unclouded  sunshiny  days. 
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The  autumn  had  been  as  rich  and  as 
golden  as  the  summer.  The  yellow  harvest 
:fields  had  yielded  their  rich  store  of 
golden  grain,  and  the  stack-yards  were 
full,  and  the  barns  brimming  over. 
The  orchards  had  yielded  their  ruddy 
store  :  no  one  could  remember  such  a 
season  for  apples  !  The  wild  things  too, 
the  wayfarer's  harvest,  had  not  failed. 
The  nut-bushes  and  the  wild  sloe,  the 
green  bullace  and  the  luscious  black- 
berry, had  each  yielded  fruit  after  its 
kind. 

The  sunshiny  days,  and  the  gracious 
glamour  of  harvest,  were  over  now,  and 
€  very  thing  had  changed.  The  gold  of  the 
woods  had  turned  to  russet,  and  the 
russet  to  brown.  The  colours  of  the 
landscape  had  shifted,  and  the  song  of  the 
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birds    was    over,    and   the    swallows    had 
flown  away. 

The  chill  dreary  days  of  late  autumn, 
almost  winter,  had  set  in,  and  the  rainy 
season  had  begun.  When  they  have 
not  frost  in  the  West-country,  they  have 
rain,  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 

There  had  been  so  much  this  year  that 
Joan  had  not  been  able  to  go  a-hunting 
so  often  as  she  had  fondly  anticipated. 
Black  Beauty  was  eating  his  head  off  in 
the  stable,  while  his  mistress  was  kept  a 
prisoner  indoors. 

She  had  only  ridden  him  a  few  times 
before  the  rains  set  in.  She  had  only 
once  met  Lady  Alicia  since  that  visit  to 
Wytchanger.  The  new  member  for  the 
eastern  division  and  his  wife  had  gone  up 
to  town,  and  Lord  George    had  returned 
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to  his  own  place,  and  taken  '  the  brute  ' 
with  him. 

It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  give  so 
much  money  for  a  horse  and  keep  it  in 
the  stable  all  the  winter.  Even  if  the 
weather  had  been  fine,  and  Joan  could 
have  got  out,  it  was  hardly  the  kind  of 
horse  to  ride  about  country  lanes,  and 
through  village  streets,  and  over  the 
steep  hills  of  that  hilly  country.  A  sure- 
footed Exmoor  pony  would  have  been 
much  better.  There  would  have  been 
more  '  fun  '  to  have  been  got  out  of  it,  and 
less  danger. 

It  was  too  big  a  mount,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  for  the  rector's  wife.  Joan 
saw  it  after  a  time,  but  she  did  not  see 
it  at  first.  It  was  such  a  lovely  sensation 
flying  over  the  country  like  a  bird,  that 
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it  swallowed  up  every  other  feeling ;  she 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  Robert  had 
never  experienced  that  exhilarating  sen- 
sation. He  did  not  care  for  the  paces 
of  that  high-flying  Black  Beauty.  He 
preferred  the  steady  jog-trot  of  his 
roan. 

The  horse  had  been  bought  for  Joan, 
and  when  Joan  could  not  ride  it,  it  stayed 
in  the  rectory  stables  eating  its  head  off. 
Joan  was  not  likely  to  ride  it  for  some 
time  to  come  ;  she  had  been  ailing  lately, 
and  a  doctor  had  been  consulted — he 
ought  to  have  been  consulted  months 
ago — and  he  had  forbidden  horse-exercise 
for  the  present. 

Robert  never  could  understand  what 
had  made  him  buy  that  hunter.  He  had 
never  liked  it ;  and    now  he  had  no  fur- 
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ther  use  for  it,  and  was  not  likely  to  have 
for  months  to  come.  It  was  like  a  white 
elephant:  he  had  encumbered  himself 
with  it,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

The  winter  wore  on  with  its  occu- 
pations and  cares.  Joan  did  not  go  out 
very  much ;  she  sat  in  the  room  he  called 
his  study  all  day,  employed  with  some 
fine  needlework,  which,  considering  the 
hours  she  devoted  to  it,  seemed  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  The  room  did  not  look 
at  all  like  a  study,  if  anyone  happened  to 
call  to  see  the  rector  on  parish  business. 
Joan's  things  were  always  lying  about  it, 
and  her  work-table  had  taken  up  a  per- 
manent place  by  the  fire.  There  were 
always  scraps  of  lace,  and  bits  of  cambric, 
and   tags  of  tape,  and  shreds    of  cotton 
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lying  about  that  untidy  room  if  anyone 
happened  to  come  in. 

There  were  not  many  people  to  come  in 
now.  Cecilia  sometimes  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  run  over  from  the  great  house 
for  a  few  minutes'  chat.  The  walks  in 
the  shrubbery  in  the  gloaming  were  over 
now.  The  days  were  short  and  dark,  and 
the  paths  in  the  shrubbery  were  too  damp 
to  loiter  about  in  exchanging  confidences 
and  reading  letters.  She  could  never  get 
away  long  from  her  noble  relative ;  the 
rainy  weather  kept  the  countess  a  prisoner 
indoors  a  great  deal,  and  she  could  seldom 
spare  Cecilia  for  more  than  half-an-hour 
at  a  time. 

The  countess  never  called  at  the  rectory 
herself  now.  She  used  to  send  kind  mes- 
sages to  Joan  by  her  niece,  but  a  coldness 
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had  sprung  up  between  her  and  the 
rector.  She  had  found  out  all  about 
that  promise  of  his  to  support  her  enemy. 
He  had  not  behaved  with  the  candour  and 
openness  she  had  a  right  to  expect  in  that 
election  business.  He  had  been  reticent, 
to  say  the  least.  Her  ladyship  did  not 
call  it  reticence,  she  gave  it  a  broader 
name.  She  called  him  '  double-faced.' 
She  was  not  very  particular  what  she 
called  people  when  she  was  angry.  She 
had  still  greater  cause  for  wrath  in  the 
matter  of  the  appointment  of  the  new^ 
infant-school  teacher.  Robert  had  not 
consulted  her  in  this  matter ;  he  had 
appointed  a  successor  to  poor  Mary  Bailey 
without  consulting  her. 

The  school-master  had  come  over  to  the 
house  and  poured  out  his  grievances  to  the 
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countess.  Cecilia,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  interview,  declared  that  he  had  wept. 
All  his  little  schemes  of  happiness  and 
domestic  bliss  were  shattered  at  a  blow, 
and  the  little  humble  castle  of  love  in  a 
cottage — a  dear  little  cottage,  fragrant  with 
lavender  and  lad's-love,  with  jasmine  over 
the  porch,  and  roses  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dow— he  was  training  that  rose-tree  when 
the  blow  came — had  toppled  over,  and  had 
nearly  buried  him  and  poor  Miss  Bailey  in 
the  ruins.  The  sick  girl  had  had  a  relapse 
when  the  news  of  her  lover's  disappoint- 
ment reached  her ;  it  was  her  disappoint- 
ment too,  and  she  was  less  able  to  bear  it 
than  he  was — she  had  been  weak  and  ail- 
ing ever  since.  The  doctors  did  not  think 
she  would  ever  get  over  it :  she  was  a  poor 
weak  thing,  without  any  back-bone ;  she 
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had  no  stamina  in  her  to  stand  a  sudden 
shock. 

The  countess  was  angry  and  indignant : 
she  was  very  fond  of  Mary  Bailey ;  she  had 
made  up  the  match,  people  said,  at  any 
rate  she  had  encouraged  it,  and  she  had  set 
her  heart  on  having  Mary  Bailey  near  her 
for  the  rest  of  her  time. 

Now,  all  these  things  were  at  an  end : 
the  matter  had  been  taken  out  of  her  hands  ^ 
and  she  had  not  been  consulted.  She  had 
a  right  to  be  angry. 

The  school-master  had  not  given  up  his 
hope  of  happiness  without  another  effort. 
He  Avanted  his  happiness  so  much :  he  had 
waited  for  it  so  long ;  he  could  not  give  it 
up  without  an  effort. 

He  made  a  last  appeal  to  Joan.  It  was 
like  a  drowning  man  clutching  at  a  straw. 
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The  rector's  wife  took  very  little  interest  in 
parish  matters.  She  did  not  concern  her- 
self about  the  place  or  the  people ;  why 
should  she  ?  She  could  not  be  always 
running  about  the  village  on  little  fussy 
errands  concerning  the  children  in  the 
Sunday-school,  the  Bands  of  Hope,  the 
clothing  club,  and  the  mothers'-meetings. 
She  could  not  always  be  prying  into  poor 
people's  houses  and  catching  things ;  she 
could  not  be  expected  to  sit  by  the  hour 
in  stuffy  rooms,  listening  to  the  complain- 
ings of  bed-ridden  old  men  and  women, 
who  would  insist  on  telling  her  all  about 
their  unpleasant  complaints. 

She  gave  up  sick-visiting  when  she 
found  how  trying  it  was,  and  what  a  lot  of 
lime  it  took  up ;  and  as  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  Bands   of  Hope,  and  the 
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mothers'-meetings, — well,  '  if  the   people, 
— or  the  children — came,  they  came,  and  if 
they  did  not,  they  stayed  away.' 

This  was  Joan's  way  of  putting  it  when 
her  husband  remonstrated  because  the 
Sunday-school  was  falling  off,  and  the 
mothers  seldom  came  to  the  meetings.  If 
the  truth  must  be  told,  she  was  just  as  well 
pleased  when  they  stayed  away  as  when 
they  came. 

It  was  very  little  use  the  school-master 
coming  to  her  with  his  grievance  ;  like  the 
children,  he  might  as  well  have  stayed 
away. 

She  was  busy  when  he  called,  putting  up 
some  fresh  hangings  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unpropi- 
tious  time.  She  was  fond  of  altering  the 
hangings  in  the  drawing-room,  the  hangings^ 
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and  the  arrangement  of  the  plates  and  pic- 
tures. Whenever  she  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  she  took  these  all  down  and  put  them 
up  afresh.  She  had  only  just  returned 
from  Wytchanger,  and  the  '  set '  of  Lady 
Ahcia's  hangings  had  touched  her  deeply. 
She  was  very  susceptible  to  these  influ- 
ences. The  lovely  embroideries  and  silken 
tissues,  the  delicate  soft-falling  draperies  of 
rich  eastern  stuffs,  that  made  so  dainty  and 
luxurious  the  beautiful  rooms  at  Wytchan- 
ger had  moved  the  country-bred  Avife  of  the 
rector  to  envy.  The  paradise  of  subdued 
colour,  harmonious  tints,  and  artistic 
drapery,  had  stirred  the  deeper  depths  of 
Joan's  nature.  She  could  no  longer  live, 
she  told  herself,  amid  these  crude  sur- 
roundings ;  everything  must  be  changed. 
So  all  the  curtains  in  the  drawing-room 
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had  been  taken  down,  and  tlie  walls  had 
heen  cleared  of  their  little  humble  at- 
tempts at  decoration,  and  Joan  was  seated 
on  a  high  pair  of  steps  planning  a  won- 
derful scheme  of  artistic  drapery,  when 
the  school-master  was  ushered  in. 

The  maid  who  ushered  him  in  did  not 
know  that  her  mistress  was  pulling  the 
room  to  pieces,  and  that  she  was  not 
exactly  prepared  to  receive  visitors. 
Joan  received  him  at  the  top  of  the 
steps. 

She  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  come 
down.  She  looked  down  from  her  high 
seat  upon  the  poor  commonplace  fellow, 
with  his  clumsy  manners  and  his  chalky 
face,  with  a  feeling  of  impatience  and 
disgust. 

'  I  have  come  to    speak   to   you   about 
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the  school — the  infant-school,'  the  young 
man  began,  awkwardly. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  talk  to  a  person  up 
a  ladder. 

'  Oh,  you  have  made  a  mistake ;  it'& 
Mr.  Lyon  you  want  to  see.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  school,'  Joan  said,  in 
her  unsympathetic  voice. 

'  There  is  no  mistake.  It  is  not  about 
the  school,  it  is  about  the  new  school- 
mistress, I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,'  he 
went  on,  nervousl}^  '  Mary — Miss  Bailey 
is  better ' 

Joan  interrupted  him  hastily ;  she  did 
not  want  to  hear  that  story  ever  again. 

'  Oh,  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  she  is  bet- 
ter ;  it  was  a  pity  she  didn't  get  better  be- 
fore. I  hope  she  will  get  a  nice  school 
somewhere  else.' 
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'  It  is  about  that  1  came  to  speak  to 
you.' 

He  was  a  very  awkward  young  man; 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  hat, 
Avhich  he  kept  changing  from  one  hand  to 
the  other,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  his  feet,  and  he  had  not  wiped  his 
boots,  Joan  remarked,  and  he  was  making 
a  dreadful  mess  on  her  new  carpet.  Why 
had  not  Mary  told  the  young  man  to  wipe 
his  feet  ? 

'  It's  no  use  coming  to  me  T  she  said, 
with  some  asperity.  She  had  no  patience 
with  people  coming  into  her  rooms  with- 
out wiping  their  feet.  '  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  I  believe  the  matter 
is  quite  settled.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say,  you  must  say  it  to  Mr. 
Lyon.' 
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'  I  have  already  spoken  to  Mr.  Lyon,' 
he  went  on,  desperately,  with  a  clammy 
sweat  breaking  out  on  his  forehead,  and 
his  lips  working  nervously.  '  He  does  not 
seem  to  realize  what  a  serious  matter  this 
is  to  me,  and  to  Mar — Miss  Bailey.' 

He  always  checked  himself  when  he 
got  to  Mary,  and  gave  his  betrothed  the 
full  dignity  of  the  prefix. 

'  We  were  to  be  married ' 

He  said  this  with  a  gasp  and  waited, 
as  if  he  were  sure  of  Joan's  sympathy. 

'  So  I  have  heard,'  she  said,  calling 
down  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
^  You  must  put  it  off,  I  suppose.  A  lot  of 
people  put  off  their  weddings  !' 

The  man  was  silent,  and  Joan  revolved 
in  her  mind  the  set  of  the  curtain  she 
held  doubtfully  in  her  hand. 
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She  had  been  trying  to  remember  all 
the  morning  how  those  window  curtains 
at  Wytchanger  were  draped,  and  it  had 
just  flashed  across  her  mind  while  she 
was  sj^eaking,  like  a  revelation. 

'  It  would  kill  Ma — Miss  Bailey,  in  her 
weak  health,  to  put  it  off!'  he  said, 
desperately. 

Joan  laughed. 

'  People  are  not  killed  so  easily,'  she 
called  down  from  her  high  perch.  '  Miss 
Bailey  will  soon  get  used  to  it.  It 
will  give  her  time  to  get  strong ' 

'  Oh,  you  don't  know  !'  the  young  man 
burst  in.  He  could  not  control  his  feelings 
any  longer.  He  was  a  poor  sort  of  a 
young  man,  without  any  self-restraint. 
*  Mary  has  counted  upon  it  so  long  ;  she 
has   been   looking   forward   to   it   all  the 
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summer.  We  have  been  getting  the 
house  ready ;  and  I  have  planted  the 
garden.  It  is  all  ready  for  her — quite 
ready, — she  was  coming  next  week.  We 
were  going  to  have  the  banns  read  on 
Sunday — and  now — it  will  break  her 
heart !' 

He  had  dropped  his  hat  on  the  floor, 
and  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
He  could  not  keep  the  tears  back. 
He  had  no  control  whatever  over  his 
feelings. 

Joan  looked  down  at  him  sobbing 
there,  from  her  giddy  height,  with  dis- 
gust and  impatience.  She  could  not 
understand  a  man  being  so  weak  and 
so  easily  moved.  She  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  his  disappointment.  If 
Mary  Bailey  wanted  to   get  married,  she 
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ought  to  have  got  better  earlier.  It 
was  clearly  her  fault,  not  theirs,  that 
the  place  had  been  filled  up.  It  was 
unreasonable  to  think  that  it  could  be 
kept  vacant  any  longer. 

'  It  was  a  great  pity  she  didn't  get 
better  before.'  she  said,  in  her  hard  voice 
that  no  trouble  of  her  own  had  ever 
softened,  '  and  then  there  would  have 
been  no  fuss.' 

'  It  is  not  too  late  now  for  her  to 
come  back,'  the  foolish  fellow  said, 
eagerly. 

Joan  had  never  seen  anyone  so  eager 
in  her  life ;  he  was  trembling  all  over, 
and  the  perspiration  was  standing  in 
^reat  beads  on  his  forehead,  and  his  face 
was  working  strangely. 

'  Oh,    don't    say   that    it    is    too   late ! 
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Think  of  your  own  wedding ;  how  you 
looked  forward  to  it,  and  got  your  things 
ready  for  it.  Mary — Miss  Bailey — has 
been  getting  her  things  ready  all  the 
summer.  Think,  if  anything  had  hap- 
pened to  prevent  your  own  wedding; 
if  it  had  been  put  off — perhaps  for  ever — 
if  you  had  been  in  weak  health,  and 
could  not  bear  things  very  well — think 
what  it  would  have  been  to  you  !' 

He  had  come  over  to  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  where  Joan  was  standing,  or 
sitting  rather,  and  he  was  looking  up  to 
her  with  his  agitated  face,  and  his  tremb- 
ling hands  clasped  and  ujDraised.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  taken  the  place  of 
Providence,  and  he  was  a  wretched 
suppliant,  imploring  her  to  alter  her 
decrees. 
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He  implored  in  vain.  Providence,  in 
the  shape  of  Joan,  turned  her  back  upon 
him.  She  had  just  recollected  the  set 
of  that  window  drapery  at  Wyt changer, 
and  she  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  steps 
and  began  to  arrange  it.  She  was  ar- 
ranging it  lovely ;  and  the  poor  wretch 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  looked  up  at  her 
through  his  tears  and  waited. 

'  I  should  have  had  to  put  it  off,  I 
sujDpose,  like  other  people,'  she  said, 
impatiently. 

She  did  not  even  turn  round  to  speak 
to  him.  He  looked  so  absurd  standing 
there,  that  she  turned  her  back  to  him, 
and  called  down  to  him  from  the  top 
round  of  the  ladder. 

'  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  too  late  now  to 
alter   anything.     I   heard    Mr.  Lyon    say 
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it  was  all  settled,  and  the  young  woman 
is  coming  to-day — this  afternoon.' 

'And  you  will  not  interfere  ?'  he  said, 
hoarsely,  '  for  Mary — Miss  Bailey's  sake, 
you  will  not  interfere?  She  is  your  own 
age, — she  is  not  unlike  you — she  is  tall 
and  slight,  and  has  a  fresh  colour — and 
she  is  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world — if 
you  knew  her,  you  would  intercede  for 
her !' 

'  It  is  too  late  for  anyone  to  interfere,' 
Joan  said,  sharply ;  '  and  I  am  so  busy  this 
morning,  it  is  really  no  use  your  talking  to 
me.' 

She  was  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him, 
she  had  no  patience  with  the  foolish  young 
man  standing  there. 

The  young  man  turned  away  from  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  and   picked  up    his  hat 
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from  the  carpet,  as  lie  had  picked  up  his 
coat  from  the  doorstep  of  the  house.  A 
change  came  over  his  face  as  he  stooped  to 
pick  it  up,  a  white  awful  change  like  one 
that  had  abandoned  hope,  and  rigid  up- 
right lines  came  out  on  his  damp 
forehead. 

'  You  may  be  in  trouble  yourself  some 
day,'  he  said,  speaking  thickly,  so  thickly 
that  Joan  on  the  top  of  the  ladder  could 
scarcely  catch  what  he  said ;  perhaps  she 
did  not  try  to.  '  You  may  have  to  ask  a 
favour — a  kindness,  like  me,  some  day ; 
maybe  you  will  ask  in  vain.  Remember 
how  you  have  refused  Mary  Bailey — '  he 
did  not  say  Miss  Bailey  now.  '  With  what 
measure  you  mete,  it  shall  surely  be  meas- 
ured to  you  again  !' 

He  walked  out  of  the  room  looking  older 
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than  when  he  came  in  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  with  the  awful  rigid  lines  on 
his  grey  stricken  face. 

He  let  himself  out,  and  walked  across 
the  lawn  between  the  rector's  flower-beds, 
with  a  strange  sense  of  change  and  loss.  The 
flowers  looked  difl*erent  to  him  now  as  he 
passed  by  them,  the  flowers  and  the  trees, 
and  the  ruddy  colour  of  the  autumn  leaves 
lying  on  the  grass.  Perhaps  he  could  not 
see  clearly,  but  a  change  had  come 
over  the  face  of  the  sky  and  the  earth : 
all  the  bright  colour  had  gone  out  of 
his  life,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds  had 
ceased. 

Joan  had  caught  the  school-master's  last 
words,  and  she  came  down  from  the  high 
steps  flushed  and  angry. 
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'  That  impudent  young  man  at  the 
school-house  has  been  up  here  threatening 
me,'  she  told  her  husband,  when  he  came 
in.  '  He  has  been  crying  like  a  baby, 
because  you  will  not  have  Mary  Bailey 
back ;  he  behaved  disgracefully,  and  quite 
spoilt  the  carpet  with  his  dirty  boots.  I 
wish  you  would  send  him  away,  Rob,  as 
well  as  his  sweetheart.' 

The  rector's  wife  did  well  to  be  angry, 
for  that  troublesome  young  man's  visit  had 
quite  put  the  lovely  arrangement  of  those 
curtains  at  Wytchanger  out  of  her  head. 
She  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  trying 
to  arrange  them  to  her  satisfaction,  but 
they  would  not  '  drape '  artistically,  do 
what  she  would.  The  interview  with 
Mary  Bailey's  fiance  had  taken  all  the 
grace  out  of  these  draperies,  or  the  deftness 
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from  her  touch  :  they  would  only  hang  in 
rigid  upright  lines,  like  the  lines  she  had 
seen  on  a  white  face  that  had  hurried 
past  the  window  as  she  came  down  the 
steps. 
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CHAPTER.  III. 


Phyllis'  Christmas  visit. 


When  Christmas  came  round,  Lady  Ayl- 
merton  did  an  unexpected  thing.  She  sent 
for  Hugh  Damerel  to  spend  Christmas  with 
her. 

It  was  not  a  strange  thing  that  the 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Ayhnerton  should 
come  down  among  his  own  people  and 
spend  Christmas  in  his  own  place. 

The  wonder  was  that  her  ladyship 
should     have     asked     him.       They    had 
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parted  in  anger,  or,  if  not  exactly  in 
anger,  in  ill-will.  Lady  Aylmerton  would 
not  forgive  him  for  giving  up  the  family 
seat  so  easily,  and  he,  on  his  part,  could 
not  forgive  her  for  asking  him  to  con- 
test it,  to  contest  it  with  her  money. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  as  Christ- 
mas is  the  best  time  in  the  world  for 
making  up  quarrels,  and  reconciling  old 
grievances,  —  for  kissing  and  making 
friends — else  what  is  the  use  of  hanging 
up  mistletoe? — it  was  quite  in  the  course  of 
things  that  the  heir  should  come  down 
to  Orchard  Damerel,  and  eat  his  Christ- 
mas dinner  with  her  ladyship. 

It  was  not  a  very  cheerful  Christmas 
gathering;  and  it  was  rather  ominous, 
if  anyone    happened   to  be   superstitious, 
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to  sit  down  a  party  of  three  to  a  Christ- 
mas dinner.  If  there  is  anything  in  old 
wives'  tales,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  party 
would  surely  be  vacant  when  another 
Christmas  came  round. 

The  solemn,  not  to  say  glum  party, 
which  gathered  round  that  stately  board 
on  that  festive  occasion,  had  attended 
service  at  the  village  church  on  the 
Christmas  morning,  and  listened  to  a 
long  windy  discourse  suitable  for  the 
season. 

At  least  the  countess  and  her  niece 
had  listened,  and  Hugh  Damerel,  sitting 
with  them  in  the  Aylmerton  chapel,  had 
looked  about  him  as  was  his  custom, 
while  the  rector  turned  over  the  yellow 
pages    of  his    sermon.     He    did  not   take 
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the  trouble  to  copy  them  now.  He 
slipped  the  old  faded  manuscript  into 
his  sermon-case,  and  carried  it  up  into 
the  pulpit. 

The  new  infant-school  teacher  had 
taken  Cecilia's  place  at  the  harmonium 
now, — she  played  it  uncommonly  well, — 
and  she  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  children 
while  she  played.  But  Mr.  Damerei  was 
not  looking  at  that  admirable  young  per- 
son, nor  was  he  admiring  her  playing, 
though  she  was  playing  her  best,  her 
very  best.  He  was  looking  at  the 
sweet  downcast  face  of  the  girl  beside 
her,  who  was  leading  the  singing. 

The  voice  of  the  rector's  wife,  he  re- 
marked, had  grown  sweeter  while  he  had 
been  away.  If  she  had  been  singing 
about  'peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ' 
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all   tlie    time,  how    could    it    help    being 
sweeter  ? 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
dear  old  fairy-tales  of  our  youth.  It  is 
the  pearls  and  precious  stones  dropping 
from  the  lips  that  sweeten  the  most  com- 
mon-place voices. 

But  the  chancre  that  Huo-h  Damerel 
noted,  looking  across  the  hymns  and  the 
prayers,  and  the  long  windy  sermon,  to  the 
seat  among  the  village  children  Avhere  the 
rector's  wife  usually  sat,  was  not  in  the 
voice  only,  but  in  the  downcast  face  that 
bent  over  the  book.  It  never  looked  over  to 
the  Aylmerton  chapel  once  through  the  ser- 
vice :  it  was  never  conscious  of  being  an 
object  of  scrutiny.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  it,  and  feel  that  it  would  not  sud- 
denly look   uj),  and  meet  one's   eyes  with 
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a  swift  embarrassing  glance,  and  make  one 
feel  dreadfully  conscious  and  ashamed. 

Mr.  Damerel  stared  at  the  girl  sing- 
ing in  the  village  choir  all  through  the 
service,  as  he  stared  at  the  Christmas 
decorations,  which  Cecilia  had  been  busy 
about  all  the  week.  There  were  bits  of 
holly  stuck  about  the  church  in  a  primi- 
tive, tasteless  fashion ;  there  was  not 
much  to  show  for  a  week's  work.  Cecilia 
had  done  it  alone,  as  Joan  had  been  ail- 
ing, and  the  doctor  had  forbidden  her  to 
go  out. 

After  the  service.  Lady  Aylmerton  wait- 
ed to  speak  to  the  rector,  and  enquired  for 
his  wife — she  was  fond  of  Joan — and  then 
he  introduced  Phyllis  to  her,  who  had 
only  come  down  from  Stoke  Lucy  the 
night  before. 
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Her  ladyship  charged  Phyllis  with  some 
kind  messages  to  her  sister,  and  asked  her 
to  come  over  to  tea  at  the  house  the  next 
day,  and  to  bring  Joan  with  her,  if  it  were 
safe  for  her  to  go  out. 

Hugh  Damerel  let  the  ladies  return  alone, 
and  when  he  had  put  them  into  the  big 
yellow  chariot,  and  watched  it  drive  away, 
he  walked  back  to  the  rectory  with 
Robert. 

Phyllis  thought  she  had  never  seen  such 
a  gloomy,  morose  young  man  in  her  life,  as 
the  Earl  of  Aylmerton's  heir.  He  did  not 
speak  half-a-dozen  words  to  her  as  he 
walked  beside  her  on  his  way  to  the 
rectory.  He  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
notice  the  few  shy  remarks  she  ventured 
to  make,  as  he  walked  by  her  side  pulling 
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the  ends   of  his   moustache,  and  gnawing 
his  under  lip,  and  behaving  generally  like 
a  bear.     Perhaps  he  did  not  hear  her,  or 
he  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  gloomy 
thoughts   to  take    much    interest    in    the 
weather,  or  in  discussing  the  decorations 
of  the  church.      He  did  not  walk  exactly 
by  her  side  all  the  way  back ;  the  path  was 
narrow  that  led  up   to  the    rectory,    and 
three  persons  could  not  walk  abreast,  so  he 
dropped  behind,  only  far  enough  to  catch 
a  view — an  artist's  view — of  the  girl's  daint}^ 
profile,  the  charming  curve  of  her  cheek, 
and  the  pensive — the  decidedly  pensive — 
droop  of  the  red  lips,  and  the  quiver  of  her 
Y/hite  eyelids. 

He  had  been  puzzling  himself  all 
through  the  service,  while  he  had  been 
staring  at  the  girl,  as  if  she  were  2:)art  of 
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the  decorations,  to  find  out  what  was  the 
charm,  the  piquant  charm  of  her  face. 

Beauty  is  made  up  of  so  many  things  ; 
sometimes  it  is  only  made  up  of  one  thing. 
An  attractive  face  when  pulled  to  pieces  may 
not  have  one  perfect  feature  in  it :  it  may 
have  no  beauty  of  form  or  colour ;  but  the 
charm  is  there,  the  quite  unmistakable 
■charm,  and  the  world  goes  down  before 
it. 

Hugh  Damerel  found  out,  or  thought  he 
had  found  out,  the  secret  of  Phyllis'  pensive 
beauty ;  he  had  hit  upon  the  lines  and 
curves — he  put  them  down  on  paper  when 
he  got  home — wherein  the  charm  lay.  He 
was  used  to  appraising  the  beauty  of  women 
and  putting  it  on  paper  or  canvas.  It  was 
his  trade. 

Joan  was  not  very  ill.      She  was  only 
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confined  to  the  house ;  she  had  been 
suffering  from  a  cold,  and  the  doctor  had 
forbidden  her  to  go  out  while  the  snow  was 
on  the  ground.  She  Avas  watching  for 
them  to  come  back  from  church  at  the 
drawing-room  window.  The  fire  had  been 
lighted  in  the  drawing-room  to-day  in 
honour  of  Phyllis,  perhaps  also  in  honour 
of  the  season,  but  the  big  bare  room  felt 
cold  and  chilly,  and  the  fire  did  not  seem 
to  give  out  any  heat. 

Joan  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  room 
since  that  scene  with  the  school-master, 
when  he  made  that  ridiculous  appeal  to  her 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  She  had  arranged 
the  hangings  quite  lovely  after  all ;  and 
she  had  hung  up  the  plates  in  fresh  places, 
and  draped  the  mirrors,  and  moved  the  old 
cabinet  about  again,  and  put  the  piano  in 
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another  corner ;  but  she  could  not  get  any 
satisfaction  out  of  it  when  she  had  done  it. 
The  fire  crackling  on  the  hearth,  the 
Christmas  holly  on  the  walls,  the  beautiful 
hot-house  flowers  on  the  tables  did  not 
seem  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  place. 
She  could  not  shake  off  the  remembrance 
of  that  importunate  young  man.  There 
was  a  soil  that  his  dirty  boots  had  made 
on  the  pretty  new  carpet  still ;  her  eyes 
would  always  go  over  to  that  spot  when 
she  entered  the  room. 

She  was  thinking  of  him  now,  as  she 
stood  at  the  window,  watching  her  hus- 
band and  Phyllis  and  Hugh  Damerel 
coming  back  from  the  Christmas  service, 
and  his  words  were  in  her  ears,  '  With 
what  measure  you  mete  it  shall  surely 
be  measured  to  you  again.' 
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She  Avas  looking  paler  and  thinner, 
Mr.  Damerel  thought,  when  he  shook 
hands  with  her,  and  she  was  not  nearly 
so  lovely  as  her  sister.  Seeing  the 
two  women  standing  together,  he  could 
not  understand  how  he  could  have  taken 
one  for  the  other. 

*  What  has    brought  you  down?'   Joan 
enquired,    eagerly ;    '  has    anything    hap- 
pened ?' 
-     Mr.  Damerel  shook  his  head. 

'  Nothing  is  likely  to  happen,'  he 
said,  bitterly.  '  The  countess  has  sent 
for  me  to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  under 
my  own  roof,  as  if  I  were  a  pauper  de- 
pendent on  her  bounty.' 

Phyllis  opened  her  shy  eyes  to  the 
widest.  She  had  never  heard  of  the 
Earl   of  Aylmerton's  ridiculous   will,  and 
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she  thought  the  ill-mannered  young  man 
was  mad. 

'  I'm  very  glad  you've  eome,'  Joan  said, 
with  a  laugh,  '  for  Cecilia's  sake.  Poor 
Cecilia !  think  of  spending  Christmas 
alone  with  that  dear,  solemn  old  thing 
in  that  dreary  house !  It  was  quite 
worth  while  to  come  down  for  Cecilia's 
sake.' 

Huo'h  Damerel  ouo;ht  to  have  blushed 
up  to  the  roots  of  his  tawny  red  hair, 
and  looked  dreadfully  confused,  but  the 
mention  of  Cecilia's  name  did  not  move 
him  the  least. 

'  I'm  very  sorry  for  Miss  Burrough,' 
lie  said,  '  but  I  fear  I  can  lay  claim  to 
no  such  disinterested  motives  in  coming 
down.  Hang  it  !'  he  exclaimed,  with 
a   sudden    vehemence,  and   beginning   to 
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walk  up  and  down  Mrs.  Lyon's  drawing- 
room  as  if  it  were  a  bear  garden,  '  can 
you  blame  a  fellow  for  coming  down  to 
his  own  ?  It  may  never  be  mine, — it 
never  can  or  will  be  mine, — but  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation — no,  not  the  temp- 
tation, there  is  a  word  stronger  than  that 
—  I  cannot  resist  the  attraction  that 
draws  me  down  to  this  place,  whether 
I  will  or  not.  If  I  were  wise,  I  would 
throw  the  whole  thing  up.  It  is  nothing 
to  me — it  has  wrecked  my  life.  If  I 
had  any  sense  or  judgment  left,  I  would 
go  away  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
anywhere,  and  begin  life  afresh.  I  have 
thought  a  hundred  times  of  taking  a 
cattle-ran che,  and  forgetting  all  about  the 
cursed  thing.' 
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He  was  very  much  in  earnest ;  he  had 
quite  forgotten  that  he  was  in  a  lady's 
drawing-room,  and  that  he  was  behaving 
like  a  bear. 

Something  in  Phyllis'  face  made  him 
pause  in  his  walk  as  he  was  striding 
with  his  great  steps  away  down  the 
room. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  humbly, 
'  I  had  forgotten  where  I  was.  I  forget 
everything  when  I  am  once  on  that 
cur I  beg  your  pardon,  that  miser- 
able subject.  I  am  the  victim  of  a  ghastly 
joke,  Miss  Penrose,  a  cruel  mockery 
which  has  spoilt  my  life.' 

He  went  away,  and  left  Phyllis  standing 
there  looking  after  him  with  a  strange 
pity  in  her  kind   eyes.     She  thought  the 
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poor  man  was  mad,  quite  mad,  and  she 
was  dreadfully  sorry  for  him. 

She  thought  of  nothing  but  that  raving 
madman  all  through  that  first  day  in  her 
sister's  beautiful  new  home,  when  there 
were  so  many  other  things  of  more  ab- 
sorbing interest  that  ought  to  have  occupied 
her  attention. 

She  had  come  down  late  the  previous 
night, — Christmas  Eve, — she  could  not 
come  earlier.  She  could  not  come  away 
and  leave  her  mother  alone.  She  had 
to  wait  until  Bertha  came  home.  Bertha 
had  got  permission  to  spend  a  short 
Christmas  holiday  at  home,  but  she  was 
not  suffered  to  leave  her  delightful 
pupils  until  the  day  before  Christmas. 
When    she    arrived,    Phyllis    came  away. 
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She  had  only  a  few  days  to  spend  at 
the  rectory,  she  would  have  to  go  back 
at  the  end  of  the  week  to  set  Bertha 
free. 

There  were  so  many  things  to  talk 
over  when  the  sisters  met  after  such  a 
long  absence.  They  had  never  been 
parted  so  long  before  in  their  lives.  Joan 
had  to  tell  Phyllis  all  about  her  new 
friends,  the  lords  and  ladies,  and  the 
county  people  who  had  made  so  much  of 
her,  and  that  delightful  week  she  had 
spent  at  AVytchanger  :  the  dinner-parties, 
and  the  election  ball,  and  the  fun  in  the 
hunting-field,  and  the  delightful  run  she 
had  had  on  Black  Beauty  Avho  had  carried 
her  over  everything. 

Black    Beauty   was    in    stable    now,    a 
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trifle  stiff  in  the  legs  this  cold  weather. 
Phyllis  went  out  into  the  stable-yard  with 
Robert  to  see  it,  and  Joan's  ponies,  and 
the  roan,  and  the  dear  little  pony-carriage, 
and  the  high  dog-cart. 

The  sight  of  all  these  grand  things  took 
her  breath  away.  She  had  no  heart  to 
tell  Joan  about  the  pinching  and  scraping 
at  home  after  that.  The  contrast  was  too 
great.  There  could  be  nothing  gained 
by  telling  Joan,  who  was  much  too  full 
of  her  own  delightful  surroundings  to 
trouble  herself  about  other  people's 
trials  and  difficulties. 

Phyllis  got  rather  weary,  when  the 
novelty  had  worn  off,  of  hearing  about 
the  lords  and  ladies,  and  the  splendid 
runs  in    the  hunting-field.     Perhaps  she 
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was  envious.  Slie  was  not  made  on  the 
same  lines  as  Joan,  though  they  were  so 
much  alike  that  Hugh  Damerel  had  mis- 
taken one  for  the  other. 

In  the  midst  of  these  glowing  descrip- 
tions, just  as  Black  Beauty  was  taking 
that  fence  so  splendidly,  or  Lord  George 
was  taking  Joan  in  to  dinner,  a  j^icture 
would  arise  before  her  listener's  eyes,  of 
poor  Bertha  shut  up  in  the  nursery  with 
her  troublesome  pupils,  and  her  mother 
patching  the  boys'  well-worn  garments. 
Phyllis  did  not  think  of  herself  at  these 
times :  she  was  so  used  to  rubbing  and 
scrubbing,  and  washing  and  ironing,  and 
pinching  and  paring  from  morning  till 
night,  that  she  was  personally  quite  out 
of  the  question. 
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She  hoped  that  none  of  these  great 
people  would  come  to  the  rectory  while 
she  was  there,  during  her  short  week. 
She  was  quite  sure  she  should  sink  into 
the  earth  if  a  lord,  a  real  lord,  were 
to  offer  to  take  her  in  to  dinner  :  she  would 
not  be  able  to  swallow  one  morsel. 

She  did  not  hear  anything  about  the 
parish,  Robert's  new  parish.  She  remem- 
bered that  he  used  to  talk  a  great  deal 
about  it  before  he  came  down  here.  He 
had  been  a  model  curate  :  a  simple,  earnest, 
hard-working  curate,  who  had  been  a 
favourite  with  the  bed-ridden  old  people 
of  Stoke  Lucy. 

She  had  expected  to  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  schools,  and  the  parish  work, 
and  the  poor  of  Coombe  Damerel,  but  they 
were  never  mentioned  during  that  iirst  day. 
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There  were  so  many  more  engrossing 
topics. 

Phyllis  was  fond  of  schools,  and  parish 
work,  and  visiting  poor  people :  these 
things  were  more  in  her  way  than  lords 
and  ladies,  and  riding  across  country  on  a 
magniticent  coal-black  steed.  Robert  Lyon 
had  made  a  mistake :  men  often  do  make 
mistakes  of  this  kind  when  there  are  two 
or  three  girls  to  choose  from.  He  had 
married  the  wrong  sister. 

He  had  not  found  out  his  mistake  yet  : 
he  had  not  rejDcnted  of  his  bargain.  He 
was  quite  as  full  of  those  delightful  topics 
as  Joan,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
there  was  nothing  he  liked  better  than 
driving  through  the  country  roads  in  that 
high  dog-cart,  with  his  sleek,  well-fed, 
spirited  roan,  frightening  all  the  people  out 
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of  his  way.  It  was  mucli  more  delightful 
seeing  the  little  children  scuttling  out  of 
his  path,  and  the  old  people  standing  at 
their  doors  making  their  curtsies  as  he 
passed,  than  plodding  through  the  country 
lanes  on  foot  and  paying  formal  parochial 
visits. 

He  gave  his  parishioners  '  good-day  '  in 
the  most  affable  manner ;  and  he  nodded 
in  a  patronising  superior  way  to  the  child- 
ren and  the  old  women  when  they  scuttled 
out  of  his  path.  If  Joan  happened  to  be 
driving  with  him,  or  whipping  her  ponies 
through  the  village  street,  she  would  smile 
and  nod  to  the  people,  and  say,  '  How 
d'ye  do  ?'  in  the  cheerfullest  way  in  the 
world.  The  people  could  see  them,  the 
rector  and  his  wife,  every  day  of  their  lives, 
living — or  driving  at  least — in  their  midst, 
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and  distributing  smiles  and  'How  d'ye 
do's  ?'  and  if  they  wanted  them,  they  knew 
where  to  find  them. 

What  more  could  they  expect  ? 
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CHAPTER  lY. 


A  SWANSEA  TEA-CUP. 


The  next  day  being  cold,  with  fitful  gusts 
of  sleet  and  rain,  it  was  not  safe  for  Joan  to 
go  out,  so  Phyllis  and  the  rector  went  up 
to  tea  with  the  countess  at  Orchard 
Damerel  without  her. 

Phyllis  would  much  rather  have  stayed 
at  home  :  there  were  so  many  things  she 
wanted  to  talk  to  Joan  about,  and  they 
would  have  had  a  cosy  tea  together  in  the 
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study — Robert's  study — and  spent  a  lovely 
evening  over  that  fine  needlework  after. 

There  were  other  reasons  why  she  went 
reluctantly  to  drink  tea  with  the  countess 
at  the  great  house. 

She  was  a  miserable  little  coward  :  she 
was  dreadfully  afraid  of  countesses  :  she 
had  been  picturing  all  night  the  unpre- 
tending little  great  house,  that  had  once 
been  the  home  of  an  earl,  a  stately  castle, 
with  a  moat  and  warders  at  the  gate,  and  a 
flag  flying  from  the  topmost  turret. 

The  moat  was  there  in  the  shape  of  the 
coombe,  which  wound  round  Orchard 
Damerel  and  gave  the  village  its  name.  It 
was  not  a  dry  moat  now :  a  broad  swollen 
stream  flowed  through  it,  winding  like  a 
black  ribbon  through  the  white  wintry 
landscape. 
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'  I  don't  wonder  at  the  poor  young  man 
being  nearly  out  of  his  mind,'  Phyllis 
said,  as  she  walked  beside  Robert  through 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Orchard  Dam- 
erel,  with  the  wooded  sides  of  the  coombe 
sloping  steeply  down  beneath  them,  and 
the  snow-covered  hills  rising  above. 
'  It  was  a  cruel,  unjust  thing  to  mock 
a  man  with  such  a  will.' 

Joan  had  told  her  all  about  the  late 
earl's  will  and  its  hard  conditions,  and 
how  the  victim  of  this  cruel  joke  had 
squandered  his  small  patrimony,  and 
was  now  a  beggar  at  his  own  gates — 
dependent  for  a  night's  lodging  in 
his  own  house  on  the  countess's  hos- 
pitality. 

Phyllis  did  not  know  anything  about 
law,   nor   the    duties    of    executors ;    her 
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soft,  tender  heart  was  touched  by  the 
hard  fate  of  the  penniless  heir.  She 
thought  the  trustees  of  the  late  earl 
must  be  very  hard-hearted  to  keep  the 
poor  fellow  out  of  his  own.  She  had 
not  any  patience  with  them,  or  the  coun- 
tess either.  What  was  the  use  of  being 
a  countess  if  she  could  not  see  justice 
done?  She  had  heard  that  story  about 
the  services  of  old  silver,  and  the  price- 
less china  that  Lady  Aylmerton  used 
every  day,  and  the  pictures  that  hung 
upon  the  walls,  and  the  treasures  locked 
up  in  the  cabinets,  that  would  sell,  if 
brought  to  the  hammer,  for  more,  far 
more  than  the  debts  that  encumbered 
the  estate ;  and  she  fretted  and  fumed 
all  the  way  up  to  the  house  at  the 
selfishness  and  injustice    of  the    old  wo 
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man  and  the  lawyers  who  were  keeping 
the  young  man  out  of  his  own. 

She  looked  round  the  great  drawing- 
room  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  as  she 
sat  drinking  the  countess's  tea.  There, 
around  her,  were  the  things  that  could — 
that  would — pay  off  that  load  of  debt, 
and  bring  the  heir  back  to  his  own. 
She  found  herself  mentally  appraising 
the  furniture  and  the  hric-a-hrac  around 
her,  while  Cecilia  poured  out  the  tea, 
and  Lady  Aylmerton  talked  to  Robert. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  did  not 
think  much  of  them;  she  could  not 
imagine  where  the  value  lay. 

All  the  brightness  had  gone  out  of 
the  carpet,  and  the  hangings,  and  the 
embroideries  on  the  chairs ;  the  gilded 
scrolls  of  the  furniture  and  the  picture- 
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frames  were  tarnished,  and  the  pictures 
themselves  were  old  and  faded, — thej 
were  no  better  than  that  old  likeness 
of  her  great-aunt,  Joan's  namesake,  that 
hung  behind  the  door  in  Robert's  study. 
She  could  not  understand  how  such  dingy, 
faded,  old-fashioned  things  could  be  worth 
so  much  money. 

Mr.  Damerel  came  in  while  they  were 
drinking  tea,  and  began  talking  to  Robert ; 
he  did  not  take  much  notice  of  Phyllis. 
He  had  to  be  reminded  by  Cecilia  to 
take  her  cup  and  saucer,  and  to  bring 
her  some  cake.  He  took  the  cup  and 
saucer  so  awkwardly  that  he  let  it  fall 
on  the  way,  and  smashed  the  delicate 
china  cup  to  atoms.  He  had  a  right 
to  smash  it — it  was  his  own  china — but 
the  countess  made  a   fuss    about   it,  and 
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Cecilia  went    on   her   knees   on  the  floor 
and  picked  up  the  pieces. 

It  was  a  Swansea  cup,  the  countess  ex- 
plained ;  it  belonged  to  a  set  that  had  been 
made  expressly  for  the  earl  sixty  years- 
ago.  It  was  unique  of  its  kind,  and  had 
been  painted  by  a  great  flower-painter, 
celebrated  for  his  roses,  every  piece  with 
a  difl*erent  rose,  and  now  there  would  be 
a  rose  missing. 

Hugh  Damerel  listened  with  a  half- 
cynical  smile  on  his  face  while  the 
countess  told  the  tale  of  the  Swansea 
tea-set. 

'  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  exercised  my 
rights  in  this  house,'  he  said,  sitting  down 
beside  Phyllis.  '  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity.' 

Phyllis  did  not  think  he  had  much  to  he 
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thankful  for,  he  had  broken  one  of  the 
priceless  family  heirlooms. 

'  Oh,  a  cup  more  or  less  doesn't  matter,' 
he  said,  '  there  are  services  of  every  kind 
of  china  under  the  sun  in  this  house. 
They  dine  off  a  different  one  every  day,  I 
believe  ;  I  have  heard  that  they  used  to  in 
the  earl's  time.  If  people  go  on  collect- 
ing things  for  generations,  there  must  be 
a  pretty  big  accumulation  some  day.  I 
should  like  to  show  you  the  inventory  of 
this  place.' 

He  was  ahvays  talking  about  his  place 
and  his  property,  that  were  no  more  his 
than  they  were  Phyllis's. 

She  was  very  sorry  for  him,  she  was 
dreadfully  afraid  that  he  would  get  up 
and  begin  to  tear  about  the  room  as  he 
had  the  day   before    at   the   rectory,  and 
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then  there  was  no  saying  what  valuable 
things  he  would  be  knocking  over.  He 
would  be  exercising  his  rights  with  a 
vengeance. 

'  Who  is  that  woman  over  there  in  the 
picture  ?'  she  asked,  to  distract  his 
attention ;  'is  it  an  ancestress  of 
yours  ?' 

She  was  sitting  on  the  couch  where 
Robert  had  sat  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit,  and  the  portrait  was  that  of  the 
beautiful  countess,  Avife  of  the  eighth  earl, 
painted  by  Gainsborough,  that  he  had 
stared  at  with  open  mouth  and  wondering 
eyes.  Phyllis  knew  no  more  than  her 
brother-in-law  about  pictures,  and  the 
beauty  of  women  did  not  touch  her  as  it 
touched  him.  The  picture  had  attracted 
her,  she  could  not  say  why ;   the  woman, 
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SO    long   dead,    had  seemed  to  greet  lier 
when  she   came  into  the  room,  and  the 
soft  eyes  and  the  sweet  lips  were  smiling 
upon  her,  as  she  sat  talking  to  the  Earl  of 
Aylmerton's  penniless  heir. 

'  That  woman  ?'  he  said,  nodding  gloom- 
ily over  in  the  direction  of  the  picture, 
'  she  is  no  ancestress  of  mine.  I  am  a 
stranger  here — a  stranger  and  a  pauper — 
I  have  no  right  in  this  house.  I  am  only 
here  on  sufferance.' 

Why  would  he  be  always  harping  upon 
his  wrongs  ?  he  tired  himself  out,  and  he 
tired  everybody  else  out. 

'  I  thought  she  might  be  a  relation,' 
Phyllis  said,  hastily;  *  I  thought  I  saw  a 
likeness.  Her  hair  is  exactly  like 
yours,  and  there  is  a  likeness  in  the 
eyes ' 
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She  stopped  and  blushed  divinely. 
What  right  had  she  to  be  taking  notes  of 
young  men's  eyes  and  hair  ?  She  had 
not  the  excuse  that  Hugh  Damerel  had 
when  he  was  studying  the  curve  of  her 
cheek,  and  the  pensive  droop  of  her  eye- 
lids on  the  way  from  church.  An  artist 
miist  take  note  of  these  things, — it  is  his 
trade. 

'  She  is  no  relation  of  mine,'  he  said, 
with  a  smile.  He  was  taking  a  mental 
note  of  the  divine  rosy  red  that  was 
suffusing  PhylHs's  downcast  face,  and 
wondering  what  colours  on  his  palette 
would  reproduce  it. 

Coming  out  of  the  great  house  in  the 
winter  dusk,  Phyllis  drew  her  cloak 
closely  around   her ;    it  was    not   a   very 
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warm  cloak,  and  it  was  rather  shabby 
for  a  countess's  guest.  She  shivered 
in  spite  of  herself  as  she  came  out  into 
the  cold,  damp  air;  the  blank  gloom  of 
the  place  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon 
her,  and  she  did  not  brighten  up  until 
they  were  outside  the  park  gates. 

The  dusk  had  closed  in  while  they 
had  been  sitting  there,  and  they  walked 
back  in  the  twilight  through  the  grey 
park,  with  the  mists  rising  up  from  the 
dark  waters  of  the  coombe  below,  and 
the  sombre  shadows  of  the  hills  closing 
in  around  them. 

'How  angry  the  countess  was  when 
Mr.  Damerel  broke  the  Swansea  tea-cup,' 
PhylUs  said  to  her  brother-in-law  when 
they  had   got  outside.     '  It  was  his   own 
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china,  lie  had  a  perfect  right  to  break  it.' 

•  By  Jove  !'  said  the  rector,  with  un- 
usual warmth,  '  I  wish  he  had  smashed 
the  lot !' 

'  Oh,  Robert !  and  it's  worth  no  end 
of  money !  The  girl  who  picked  up  the 
bits  told  me  that  it  was  worth  five 
guineas  a  cup  and  saucer.  Think  of 
that !  The  cup  he  broke  was  worth 
as  much  as  a  whole  set  of  other 
china.' 

'Still,  I  wish  he  had  broken  the 
lot; 

'  Why  do  you  wish  it  ?  It  would  be 
wanton  destruction.' 

'  I  think  a  little  wanton  destruction 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  in  that  house.  It  might  bring 
things   to   a   crisis.     Mr.  Damerel  would 
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have  a  chance  of  asserting  his  rights, 
and  the  trustees  would  have  to  defend 
their  position.' 

'  You  think  they  take  too  much  upon 
themselves,  Robert  ?' 

'  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  my  dear,  and  I 
know  nothing  about  the  Earl  of  Aylmer- 
ton's  extraordinary  will,  but  what  I  have 
heard  from  Damerel.  Still,  I  think  the 
trustees  are  afraid  of  him.  I  fancy  that 
if  he  once  got  possession  of  the  place 
they  couldn't  turn  him  out ' 

'  And  that  if  he  smashed  the  tea- 
things,  he  would  only  be  exercising  his 
rights?'  Phyllis  said,  eagerly.  She  was 
thinking  of  what  Hugh  Damerel  had 
said  when  he  sat  down  beside  her. 

'  Exactly.' 

'Did  you  notice  that  picture,  Robert?' 

A^OL.  TI.  H 
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slie  asked,  presently,  breaking  in  upon 
the  rector's  meditation.  He  had  been 
wondering  what  the  earl's  trustees  would 
do  if  the  heir  should  break  all  the 
beautiful  old  china  in  the  place,  and 
destroy  the  pictures,  and  tear  up  all 
those  valuable  Bartolozzi  engravings  ; 
what  action  they  could  take  in  the 
matter.  A  man  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  will  with  his  own. 

'What  picture?'  he  asked,  absently; 
'  there  are  so  many  pictures  in  the  room 
and  on  the  staircase,  the  house  is  full 
of  pictures.'  He  was  still  thinking,  if 
Mr.  Damerel  were  such  a  Vandal  as  to 
take  a  brush  and  paint  all  these  pictures 
out,  what  action  the  trustees  could  bring 
against    him.      They    were    all    his — his 
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very  own — lie  was  only  waiting  the 
fulfilment  of  a  certain  condition  to  be 
put  in  formal  possession  of  them.  It  was 
a  ridiculous  idea. 

'  The  portrait  of  the  lady  in  the  blue 
dress,  between  the  windows,  opposite  to 
where  I  was  sitting.' 

Robert  remembered  the  picture  well. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  know  the  picture.' 
It  gave  him  quite  a  pang  to  think  of  the 
lovely  face  being  '  painted  out.'  '  What  did 
you  see  in  it  remarkable  ?' 

•  I  thought  it  so  like  Mr.  Damerel :  the 
hair  and  eyes  are  exactly  like  his.  I 
thought  it  must  be  the  portrait  of  one  of 
his  ancestors ;  but  he  tells  me  that  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  family,  that  the  beautiful 
countess  was  no  relation  of  his.' 

H  2 
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'  He  belongs  to  a  very  distant  branch  of 
the  Damerels ;  he  was  not  related  in  any 
way  to  the  late  earl,  so  I  don't  see  how  he 
could  be  a  descendant  of  the  beautiful 
countess.  It  was  quite  an  accident  the 
earl  leaving  the  property  to  him,  the 
mere  accident  of  his  bearing  an  old  family 
name,  Hugh.  There  was  a  Sir  Hugh 
Damerel  once,  whose  portrait  hangs  in 
the  hall ;  probably  he  is  one  of  his  de- 
scendants.' 

Phyllis's  cheeks  were  glowing,  and  her 
eyes  were  shining,  when  she  came  into  the 
warm  lighted  '  study '  where  Joan  was- 
sitting  busy  over  that  fine  cambric  work. 
The  cold,  keen  air  had  brought  the  colour 
into  her  cheeks,  and  the  remembrance  of 
that  little  scene  in  the  countess's  drawing- 
room  had  brightened  her  eyes. 
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'  Oh,  Joan !'  she  exclaimed,  blushing 
divinely,  '  Mr.  Damerel  has  be^un  to 
exercise  his  rights.  He  has  begun  to 
break  up  the  family  china  !' 
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CHAPTER  y. 

LADY  AYLMERTON's  OFFER. 

The  Countess  of  Aylmerton  had  not  sent 
for  Hugh  Damerel  only  to  eat  his  Christ- 
mas dinner  off  his  own  silver  dishes  and 
beneath  his  own  roof.  She  had  another 
reason  for  sending  for  him. 

Mr.  Greatorex,  the  earl's  trustee,  had 
written  her  several  letters  since  his  return 
to  London.  The  letters  were  not  connect- 
ed with  the  business  of  the  estate.  They 
were  of  a  private  nature :  they  related  to 
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the  countess's  niece.  Mr.  Greatorex  had 
remonstrated  with  her  ladyship  on  the 
disposition  of  her  money,  and  he  had 
pointed  out  to  her  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing in  some  measure  for  poor  Cecilia's 
future. 

The  countess  had  listened  to  his  remon- 
strance, and  she  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
promise  she  would  do  what  she  could  for 
Cecilia's  welfare. 

With  this  promise  in  her  mind,  her  lady- 
ship had  sent  for  Hugh  Damerel. 

She  did  not  speak  to  him  on  the  subject 
that  was  weighing  upon  her  heart  until  the 
third  day  of  his  visit.  She  sent  for  him  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  andWilkins, 
her  ladyship's  maid,  ushered  him  into  the 
little  upstair  room,  that  was  known  as  '  my 
lady's  boudoir.' 
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It  was  the  same  room  that  the  rector  had 
been  shown  into  on  the  occasion  of  that 
interview  on  the  subject  of  the  coming 
election. 

Hugh  Damerel  had  only  been  in  that 
room  once  or  twice  during  all  the  years 
that  he  had  gone  backwards  and  forwards 
to  Orchard  Damerel. 

He  looked  round  it  with  a  strange  mixed 
feeling  of  awe  and  wonder,  when  Wilkin s 
had  shut  the  door  upon  him,  and  left  him 
in  her  ladyship's  presence. 

His  eyes  travelled  over  the  beautiful 
appointments  of  the  lovely  old  room  :  the 
Chippendale  furniture,  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  the  faded  embroideries,  the  priceless 
old  china,  to  the  countess  herself,  sitting  in 
an  arm-chair  by  the  fireplace. 

He   had   never   remarked    before    how 
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coarse  and  commonplace  she  looked,  what 
an  incongruous  figure  she  seemed  amid 
these  surroundings. 

Her  ladyship  was  wearing  a  plaid  shawl 
over  her  shoulders,  as  the  air  of  the  room 
was  chilly,  and  a  lace  cap  with  bows  of 
ribbon.  It  was  not  such  a  dignified  cap 
as  the  blonde  affair  she  wore  at  dinner, 
and  the  dingy  old  plaid  shawl  was  not  so 
becoming  as  the  grey  satin.  She  did  not 
look  the  least  like  a  countess  :  Hugh 
Damerel  could  not  think,  as  he  looked  at 
her  sitting  there,  what  had  made  the  earl 
marry  her.  She  had  never  been  a  hand- 
some woman,  and  she  was  undeniably 
vulgar. 

He  took  the  seat  Lady  Damerel  motioned 
him  to  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place, 
and  his   eyes  wandered  round  the  room 
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while  she  was  speaking  to  him.  He  could 
not  keep  his  eyes  from  wandering.  All 
this  was  his,  he  told  himselfwith  a  strange 
feeling  of  awe,  his — his  very  own, — it  had 
been  his  for  seven  years, — and  he  had 
hardly  seen  it  until  now.  Some  of  the 
things  he  saw  now  for  the  first  time  ;  his 
former  visits  had  been  so  hasty  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  take  in  half  the  contents 
of  the  room.  There  was  a  case  of  minia- 
tures over  the  mantelpiece  that  was  quite 
new  to  him.  He  knew  most  of  the  por- 
traits and  miniatures  in  the  house,  but 
these  were  quite  new  to  him. 

There  were  three  miniatures  framed  in 
one  case,  and  all  of  them  were  the  heads  of 
children,  two  little  girls  of  different  ages, 
and  a  boy. 

While  Hugh  Damerel  looked  u^)  at  the 
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sweet  fair  faces  of  the  children  of  the  house, 
the  children  of  long  ago,  whose  little  foot- 
steps had  pattered  over  the  floors,  whose 
merry  laughter  had  awoke  the  echoes  of 
the  silent  corridors,  and  the  deserted 
rooms,  the  countess  told  him  why  she  had 
sent  for  him. 

'  Mr.  Greatorex  has  written  to  me  about 
Cecilia,'  she  began.  She  did  not  know 
how  to  begin,  and  she  plunged  into  the 
subject  in  a  hurried,  nervous  way.  '  He 
thinks  some  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  Cecilia.' 

Hugh  Damerel  had  not  much  interest  in 
her  ladyship's  niece,  but  he  bowed  a  polite 
assent. 

'  Certainly,'  he  said,  absently,  '  certainly, 
it  would  never  do  to  leave  Miss  Burrough 
un23rovided  for.' 
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'  She  has  no  claim  u23on  me  to  provide 
for  her.  I  have  done  my  duty  by  her  for 
years.  She  has  had  a  good  home  here, 
and  every  luxury  ;  she  has  no  right  to 
expect  any  more,'  her  ladyship  said,  as  if 
defending  herself.  '  She  has  had  the 
advantages  that  few  girls  have  had.' 

Mr.  Damerel  bowed.  He  did  not  think 
it  was  worth  her  ladyship's  Avhile  to  send 
for  him  to  discuss  this  question. 

'  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  for 
Cecilia — she  is  my  own,  she  is  nearer  to 
me  than  the  rest.  She  is  a  pious  good  girl, 
she  has  read  more  Christian  literature  than 
most  girls  of  her  age,  and  in  the  event — of 
— of  her  marrying,  I  would  do  what  I 
could  for  her.' 

Again  Mr.  Damerel  bowed.     He  could 
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not  think  what  the  old  woman  meant.  He 
was  wondering  who  those  little  people 
were  over  the  mantelpiece,  who  were 
looking  down  upon  him  with  their  arch 
smiles  and  their  sweet  fresh  faces. 

'  I  had  arranged  to  leave  what  little  I 
have  to  leave  for  a  cause  that  is  very 
near  my  heart,'  her  ladyship  went  on, 
growing  more  and  more  nervous  and  con- 
fused; 'but  if  Cecilia  married,  as  I  would 
w4sh  to  see  her  married,  I  would  put  my 
own  inclination  aside,  and  leave  what 
little  I  have  to  leave,  to  her.  It  would  be 
enough  to  keep  her  in  comfort,  to  enable 
her  to  live  quietly,  as  I  have  lived,  and 
to  keep  up  the  same  style.  The  carriages 
and  the  horses  are  mine, — and — and  I 
daresay — I     am     sure — an    arrangement 
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could  be  made  with  the  trustees  for  her  to 
live  in  this  house.  It  would  not  cost  much 
to  keep  up.' 

Hugh  Damerel  opened  his  eyes ;  he 
could  not  think  what  she  was  driving  at. 
He  did  not  quite  see,  if  he  could  not  be 
suffered  to  live  at  Orchard  Damerel,  why 
this  permission  should  be  accorded  to  her 
ladyship's  niece. 

'  She  would  not  be  a  very  good  match, 
perhaps,  but  it  would  be  in  the  family ; 
and  I  could  promise  the  use  of  the  house 
— and  the  gardens — the  produce  is  sold 
now  to  pay  the  wages,  but  that  might  be 
arranged, —  and  I  would  leave  Cecilia 
enough  to  keep  it  up — and  the  carriages 
and  the  horses.' 

Hugh  Damerel  could    not  tell  for  the 
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life  of  him  what  the  old  woman  was  driv- 


ing at. 


'  What  do  you  think?'  she  said,  turning 
to  him  sharply,  seeing  that  he  did  not 
speak. 

'  I — I  am  afraid  I  am  no  judge.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  rather  dull  for 
Miss  Burrough  living  here  alone.' 

'  Who  talked  of  her  living  here  alone  ? 
If  she  were  to  live  here  alone,  she  would 
never  touch  a  penny  of  my  money,'  her 
ladyship  interrupted,  sharply.  '  I  have 
niy  duty  to  my  husband  to  consider. 
Whatever  I  have  been  able  to  put  aside 
I  owe  to  the  earl's  bounty.  I  would  sacri- 
fice my  own  wishes,  and  leave  it  as  he 
would  have  it  left,  if — if  Cecilia's  future 
could  be  provided  for.     It  is  a  sacrifice — 
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I  own  it  is  a  sacrifice  on  my  part, — but  I 
am  willing  to  make  it,  if  you  and  Cecilia 
are  willing.' 

Hugh  Damerel's  heart  began  to  beat^ 
and  he  felt  himself  turning  sick. 

'  I'm  afraid  I  do  not  catch  your  lady- 
ship's meaning,'  he  said,  stiffly. 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  do,'  she  said,  impatiently, 
'  You  know  quite  well  what  I  mean ! 
When  I  die,  you  and  Cecilia  will  both 
have  to  turn  out.  Cecilia  will  go  back  to 
her  own  people ;  and  you — there  will 
be  no  home  here  for  you — you  will  be 
no  more  here  than  a  stranger.  You  could 
not  keep  up  the  place  if  it  were  yours  to- 
morrow.' 

'  JSTo,'  he  said,  bitterly,  '  I  could  not 
keep  it  up  a  single  day.' 

'  If  you  marry  my  niece — if  you  marry 
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Cecilia — you  will  be  able  to  keep  it  up  ; 
nnd  I  will  arrange  with  the  trustees 
that  you  have  the  place  for  your 
life.' 

Hugh  Damerel  flushed  crimson.  He 
blushed  as  if  with  shame  to  his  finger- 
tips. 

'  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake,'' 
he  said,  interrupting  her.  '  I — I  have 
no  intention  of  marrying  Miss  Bur- 
rough  ;  your  ladyship  does  me  too  much 
honour.' 

'  Wait,'  she  said,  eagerly  ;  '  wait ;  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  before  you  speak.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  had  better  hear  what 
your  ladyship  has  to  say,'  he  said,  getting 
up  from  his  seat  by  the  fire,  and  feeling 
dreadfully  hot  and  uncomfortable.  '  No- 
thing that  you  could   say  would  influence 

VOL.  IL  I 
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jYLe — in — in  this  matter.  It  would  be 
better  for  your  niece's  sake  and  my  own 
that  it  should  be  left  unsaid.' 

The  countess  stopi^ed  him  with  an 
impatient  gesture. 

'  Sit  doAvn,'  she  said,  '  sit  down  ;  don't 
decide  in  a  hurry.  You  will  regret  it ; 
you  will  have  cause  to  regret  it  all 
your  life  if  you  refuse  this  offer.' 

Hugh  Damerel  sat  down  rather  un- 
graciously ;  he  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  be  on  the  other  side  of  that 
closed  door. 

'  It  is  not  the  little  that  I  can  give 
Cecilia,'  Lady  Aylmerton  went  on,  speak- 
ing in  an  agitated  voice,  '  there  is  some- 
thing else.  You  must  remember  that 
in  telling  you  this,  in  making  this  sac- 
rifice,  it   is    not    altogether    for    Cecilia's 
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sake,  nor  is  it  for  your  sake.  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  late  earl's  memory.  The 
encumbrance  on  the  estate  hung  like 
a  chain  about  his  neck ;  it  galled  him 
more  than  it  has  ever  galled  you.  He 
was  ill-advised;  he  wanted  money,  and 
he  let  others  raise  it  for  him,  and  he 
didn't  trouble  himself  at  what  cost. 
Those  who  advised  him  are  dead  and 
gone.  The  ill-gotten  gains  never  bene- 
fited them ;  it  brought  loss  and  dishonour 
with  it,  and  they  have  gone  to  their 
reward.' 

Hugh  Damerel  could  not  but  be  sorry 
for  the  old  woman's  agitation,  he  had 
never  seen  her  so  moved  before ;  not 
even  at  the  reading  of  the  late  earl's 
will.  He  remembered,  as  he  saw  her 
mopping   the    damp    off    her   red,   coarse 
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face,  that  it  was  her  father  who  had 
been  the  earl's  adviser. 

'  It  may  not,  even  now,  be  too  late 
to  remedy  the  wrono-  that  was  done — to 
make  some  atonement.  There  is  a  way — 
I  cannot  tell  you  how — I  cannot  explain. 
If  you  marry  Cecilia,  the  way  Avill 
be  made  clear — the  papers  are  in  her 
father  s  hands  ' 

She  had  sunk  her  voice  to  a  mysterious 
whisper,  and  all  the  colour  had  gone 
out  of  her  face,  and  her  lips  were 
trembling. 

'  Good  heavens !'  Hugh  Damerel  ex- 
claimed, jumping  up  and  flushing  darkly, 
'  do  you  mean  to  say.  Lady  Aylmerton, 
that  there  has  been  fraud  as  well  as 
usury?' 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  of  the 
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kind.  I  only  mean  that  if  you  married 
Cecilia,  you  would  be  likely  to  come 
into  possession  of  the  place  earlier  than 
if  you  married  anyone  else.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  say  there  had  been  fraud — 
there  has  been  mistaken  counsel,  but 
not  fraud, — oh  !  no,  not  fraud  !' 

Her  lips  were  white  and  trembling, 
and  great  beads  of  perspiration  were 
on  her  forehead,  and  she  could  not 
meet  the  scorn  and  disdain  that  were 
blazing  in  Hugh  Damerel's  eyes  as  he 
stood  before  her. 

'  There  has  been  fraud  somewhere, 
Lady  Aylmerton,'  he  said,  bitterly,  '  fraud 
and  usury, — and — and  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  send  for  me  to  propose 
that  I  shall  condone  it  by  marrying  your 
niece ' 
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'  You  mistake  my  meaning ;  I  said 
nothing  about  fraud,'  she  interrupted, 
eagerly. 

'  You  said  quite  enough  to  convince 
me  of  what  I  have  suspected  all  along, 
that  the  earl  was  not  only  ill-advised, 
but  that  he  was  entrapped  by  usurers — 
and  that  those  who  advised  him  and 
entrapped  him  were  members  of  your 
ladyship's  own  family.' 

'  You  are  mistaken ;  you  are  altogether 
mistaken,'  she  moaned,  wringing  her 
hands.  '  Oh,  why  will  you  mistake  my 
words !' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  mistaken 
them,  Lady  Aylmerton,'  he  said,  coldly^ 
with  the  scorn  and  fury  in  his  eye& 
blazing  down  uj)on  her.  '  I  understood 
you   to    say  that   if   I  availed  myself  of 
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the  privilege  of  forming  an  alliance 
with  a  member  of  your  ladyship's  honour- 
able family,  a  way  would  be  opened 
to  me  for  entering  into  possession  of 
my  own  estates.  It  is  plain  that  the 
way  could  only  be  opened  by  fraud — or 
that  it  is  kept  closed  by  fraud.' 

The  old  woman  sitting  by  the  fireplace 
cowered  in  her  chair  before  the  passion  in 
his  voice  and  eyes. 

'  You  are  mistaken,  Hugh, — Mr.  Damerel,' 
she  moaned ;  '  you  have  twisted  and  dis- 
torted my  words.  I  only  meant  to  help 
you — you  and  Cecilia  —for — for  my  hus- 
band, the  earl's  sake,  I  would  have  helped 
you — and  I  thought,  being  in  the  family, 
it  might  be  arranged — and  now  you  turn 
upon  me,  and  charge  my  family  with 
fraud!' 
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The  countess  had  broken  down,  and  she 
was  weeping  now  like  any  common-^^lace 
person.  An  old  woman  weeping  is  always 
a  very  sad  picture.  The  close  of  life 
should  be  calm  and  placid,  untroubled  by 
storms. 

It  touched  Hugh  Damerel  to  see  her 
weeping  there.  She  had  done  him  no 
wrong.  What  she  had  said  she  had  said 
in  kindness,  and  to  help  him.  to  his 
own. 

Looking  down  at  the  trembling  old 
woman  weeping  among  all  her  grandeur, 
he  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  the  scorn 
and  passion  he  had  heaped  on  her  poor  old 
bowed  head. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Aylmerton,' 
he  said,  humbly.  ^  I  am  sure  what  you 
have  said,  you  have  said  in  kindness.     I 
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-am  sorry  I  cannot  accept  your  help — on — 
on  the  conditions  you  name.  I  am  not  a 
marrying  man — I  shall  never  marry  until 
I  come  into  my  own — I  shall  never  ask  a 
wife  to  share  my  poverty  and  my  wander- 
ing life.  Forgive  me,  if  I  have  spoken 
harshly.' 

He  pressed  the  hand  that  lay  nerveless 
on  her  lap  :  he  was  astonished  to  "find  how 
damp  and  tremulous  it  was.  He  could  not 
have  believed  that  an  old  woman  could 
have  been  so  moved. 

He  went  out  of  the  room  and  left  her 
weeping  there,  and  in  the  gallery  outside 
he  met  Cecilia. 

'  Does  the  countess  w^ant  me — is  she  ill  ?' 
she  asked,  anxiously.  Something  in  his 
face  had  struck  her. 

'No,'  he  said,  speaking  with  difficulty, 
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'  no,   she    is    not   ill, — and — and   I    don't 
think  she  wants  anyone — at  present.' 

He  was  dreadfully  humiliated  and 
ashamed  :  the  sight  of  poor  Cecilia  covered 
him  with  confusion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MR.  GREATOREX'S  LETTER. 

Hugh  Damerel  went  back  to  town  the 
same  day.  He  did  not  wait  to  come  over 
to  the  rectory  to  say  good-bye  before  he 
went.  The  lumbering  old  yellow  chariot 
drove  hhn  to  the  railway- station.  Phyllis 
caught  sight  of  it  as  it  passed  the  rectory 
gate,  and  she  stood  aside  by  the  hedge  to 
let  it  pass.  She  thought  the  countess  and 
her  niece  were  inside,  and  she  could  not 
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think  why  they  were  tearinoj  along  at  such 
a  rate. 

The  carriage  drew  up  abruptly,  and  some 
one  jumped  out.  It  was  not  the  countess. 
It  was  the  Earl  of  Aylmerton's  heir  who 
was  driving  away  from  his  own  house  as 
fast  as  a  pair  of  well-fed  horses  could  carry 
him,  and  was  not  likely  soon  to  come 
back  again. 

Phyllis  had  been  dreaming  about  the 
young  man  all  night — she  had  been  help- 
ing him  to  break  up  the  china — and  she 
blushed  scarlet  like  a  poppy  when  he 
stood  in  the  road  beside  her. 

'  I  am  going  away,'  he  said,  hurriedly, 
'  I  am  going  away  for  a  long  time, — per- 
haps I  shall  never  come  back, — and  I 
should  like  to  have  said  good-bye  to  your 
sister  and  Mr,  Lyon.' 
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'  Can't  you  come  in  now  ?'  Phyllis  said^ 
eagerly,  '  they  are  both  at  home ;  they  will 
be  so  sorry  if  you  go  away  without  seeing 
them.' 

'  I  have  no  time,  or  I  would.  I  shall 
only  just  catch  the  train.  I  could  not  go 
away  and  see  you  here,  without  thanking 
you  for  the  good  omen  of  yesterday.' 

'  Have  you  been  breaking  any  more 
china  ?'  Phyllis  asked,  turning  quite  pale 
at  the  thought. 

Hugh  Damerel  laughed. 

'  If  you  had  been  there  to  help  me,  I 
would  have  finished  the  Swansea  set.  I 
could  not  do  it  without  you.  The  charm 
would  have  been  gone.  I  shall  always 
remember  that  you  helped  me  to  assert 
my  rights.' 

He  shook  hands  with  her  and  jumped 
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into  the  carriage,  and  in  a  few  moments  it 
was  out  of  sight. 

Phyllis  went  back  slowly  to  the  house. 
She  had  never  been  so  sorry  for  anyone  in 
her  life  as  she  was  for  this  stranger,  who 
was  being  driven  away  from  his  own 
place  in  that  big  lumbering  yellow  coach, 
and  who  might  never,  —  never  come 
back. 

Lady  Aylmerton  was  angry  with  Cecilia 
for  a  whole  week.  She  made  her  read  Dr. 
Cumming's  excellent  sermons  aloud  to 
her  an  extra  hour  every  afternoon,  by  way 
of  penance,  and  she  never  once  let  her 
during  that  time — she  had  the  excuse  of 
the  weather  being  bad — walk  over  to  the 
rectory  to  enquire  for  Joan. 

Cecilia  read  the  familiar  sermons  with- 
out a  murmur.     She  hated   the  prophetic 
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preacher  in  her  heart,  but  she  read  his 
beautiful  discourses  hour  by  hour  without 
murmuring.  She  used  to  read  her  lady- 
ship to  sleep  of  afternoons,  and  when  she 
had  quite  gone  off  she  closed  the  book. 
Lady  Aylmerton  did  not  'go  off '  once 
during  the  week  after  Hugh  Darner  el's 
visit ;  when  poor  Cecilia,  dropping  her 
voice  lower  and  lower  at  every  page, 
ventured  at  last  to  stop  altogether,  her 
ladyship  would  wake  up  with  a  start 
and  desire  her  to  go  on.  She  had  not 
a  minute's  rest  all  that  miserable 
week. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Greatorex 
wrote  again,  before  the  week  was  over,  to 
ask  what  provision  her  ladyship  had  de- 
cided to  make  for  her  niece. 

The  countess  wrote  back  by  return,  not 
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exactly  telling  the  earl's  trustee  to  mind 
his  own  business,  but  telling  him  pretty 
plainly  that  his  interference  on  Cecilia's 
behalf  had  not  done  Cecilia  any  good,  that 
the  project  she  had  in  her  mind  for  ad- 
vancing her  niece's  interest  had  fallen 
through,  and  that  she  was  not  prepared  to 
do  anything  further.  Cecilia  had  had  a 
good  home  for  years  ;  she  would  have  a 
home  at  (Jrchard  Damerel  so  long  as  the 
countess  lived,  and,  when  the  time  came 
that  it  would  be  her  home  no  longer,  she 
would  return  to  her  own  people.  Her 
ladyship  had  done  a  great  deal  for  her 
family,  her  nephews  and  nieces,  and  she 
had  done  more  Cecilia  than  for  any  of 
them. 

She    did    not    tell    her    niece    anything 
about     this     correspondence     wdth      her 
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trustee,  nor  did  she  allow  lier  to  read  her 

letters. 

It  was  a  part  of  Cecilia's  duties  to  open 
and  read  aloud  her  ladyship's  letters,  and 
to  answer  them  from  her  dictation.  This 
correspondence  with  the  late  earl's 
trustee  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  ; 
the  letters  were  laid  aside  by  Cecilia 
unread,  and  the  countess  replied  to  them 
in  her  own  shaky  handwriting. 

Cecilia  opened  the  post-bag  and  took 
out  her  ladyship's  letters  of  mornings. 
There  were  not  many  to  take  out.  Very 
few  people  wrote  to  the  countess  now; 
those  who  knew  her  in  the  earl's  life- 
time had  forgotten  her.  It  is  astonishing 
how  soon  one  is  forgotten.  The  bag 
seldom  contained  anything  but  printed 
circulars  and  begging  letters. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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It  contained  sometMng  else  one  fine 
morning  early  in  tlie  new  year.  The 
snow  had  all  melted,  and  the  year  had 
opened  with  blue  skies  and  sunshine, 
and  the  glad  singing  of  birds.  They  had 
been  silent  all  through  the  snow,  silent 
and  sad,  and  many  had  died.  There 
was  quite  a  fringe  of  thrushes  lying 
dead  and  crumpled  up  beneath  the  great 
trees  in  the  avenue  in  the  park,  when 
the  snow  cleared.  It  had  not  all  cleared 
yet,  though  a  south  wind  was  blowing, 
and  the  sun  was  shining. 

Deep  down  in  the  coombe  the  snow 
lay  white  and  deep,  and  the  black  oaks 
stood  out  stark  and  straight  against  the 
white  background.  The  black  line  of 
iirs  on  the  ridge  of  the  distant  hills 
was    outlined    sharp    and    clear    against 
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the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  rooks  were 
cawing  as  they  flew  over  the  park.  They 
had  been  silent  for  weeks,  silent  and 
glum,  and  shrivelled  up  on  their  bare 
tree-tops,  but  they  were  cawing  to-day, 
and  going  about  their  business.  What- 
ever their  business  was,  they  were 
making  a  great  deal  of  fuss  about  it,  fuss 
and  mystery.  Perhaps  they  were  already 
thinking  of  building. 

Cecilia  watched  them,  from  the  break- 
fast-room window,  as  she  waited  on  that 
bright  January  morning  for  the  countess 
to  come  down.  Her  ladyship  always 
came  down  to  breakfast;  she  generally 
came  down  in  that  old  plaid  woollen 
shawl,  and  sometimes  she  came  down 
late.  However  late  she  came,  Ceciha 
waited    for    her ;    she   was   waiting   now 
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as  she  stood  at  the  window  looking 
over  the  park,  and  watching  the  sunlit 
clouds  sailing  by,  and  listening  to  the 
cawing  of  the  rooks. 

There  was  something  different  in  the 
cawing  of  the  rooks  to-day,  she  remarked, 
and  in  the  song  of  the  lark— there  was 
one  going  up  just  outside  the  window — 
and  the  wood-pigeons  were  cooing,  cooing, 
cooing,  as  she  had  never  heard  them 
coo  before.  Cecilia  did  not  notice  many 
things,  she  did  not  care  a  fig  for  birds 
and  trees,  and  the  clouds  sailing  by^ 
but  she  looked  at  these  things  to-day, 
and  listened  to  the  tender  cooing  of 
the  wood-pigeons  with  a  new  interest. 

She  was  so  busy  Avatching  the  course 
of  the  rooks  from  the  tree-tops  to  the 
distant    copse,    that    she    did    not    hear 
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the  countess  come  in.  until  she  called 
to  her  sharply  from  the  breakfast- 
table. 

Poor  Cecilia  blushed  as  if  she  had 
been  detected  in  a  crime,  and  she  came 
hurriedly  over  to  the  table,  and  began 
to  pour  out  the  tea. 

'  You  haven't  opened  the  bag,'  her 
ladyship  said,  rather  snappishly.  '  What 
are  you  thinking  of  this  morning  ?' 

Cecilia  left  the  cup  of  tea  half  poured 
out,  and  meekly  opened  the  post-bag. 

There  were  quite  a  dozen  circulars 
addressed  to  her  ladyship,  and  one  letter, 
only  one  letter,  and  that  was  addressed 
to  her  ladyship's  niece.  Cecilia  knew 
the  writing  quite  well.  The  sight  of  it 
did  not  stir  her  pulses  the  least. 

She   put   the   letter    beside    her    plate 
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unopened,  and  then  she  filled  up  the 
tea-cup.  The  tea  already  in  it  was  cold, 
but  she  did  not  dare  to  throw  it  away ; 
her  ladyship  was  very  particular  about 
small  things. 

She  drank  the  luke-warm  mixture 
meekly  while  the  countess  looked  through 
her  circulars.  She  did  not  read  them,  she 
only  looked  through  them  indifferently, 
and  then  she  caught  sight  of  that  letter 
beside  Cecilia's  plate  •  at  least  she  caught 
sight  of  the  envelope — Cecilia  was  reading 
the  letter.  She  had  her  back  to  the 
window,  and  the  big  tea-urn  was  in  front 
of  her.  Perhaps  it  was  quite  as  well  that 
the  urn  was  in  front  of  her. 

'What  letter  is  that?'  the  countess 
asked,  across  the  table. 
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'  A  letter — for  me — aunt.' 

•  A  letter  for  you  ?'  Anyone  would  have 
thought  from  the  tone  of  her  ladyship's 
voice  that  her  niece  had  never  received 
a  letter  before  in  her  life.  '  Who  is  the 
letter  from?'  she  demanded,  rather 
sharply. 

'  From — from — Mr.  Greatorex,  aunt.' 

'From  Mr.  Greatorex?  What  is  Mr. 
Greatorex  writing  to  you  about?'  her 
ladyship  enquired,  with  a  touch  of 
asperity. 

'  He — he  has  asked  me  to  marry  him^ 
aunt.' 

'•  To    marry     him  ! — him  ! ^Whatever 

answer  shall  you  give  him,  child?' 

'  I  shall  accept  him,  aunt.' 

The  old  London  lawyer  had  taken  the 
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matter  out  of  her  ladyship's  hands, 
and  had  provided  for  Cecilia's  future 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 


A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 


They  were  busy  days  at  the  rectory  after 
Christmas.  There  were  the  school-treats, 
and  the  tea  for  the  old  people,  and  a  sup- 
per for  the  ringers,  besides  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  school-room,  a  magic  lantern, 
to  which  everybody  in  the  village  was 
invited. 

Joan's  cold  kept  her  indoors  through 
all  that  busy  time,  but  Phyllis  was  able 
to   help    a   good    deal.     She   was    in   her 
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element  among  Sunday-school  cliilclren 
and  old  women.  Before  the  end  of  the 
week — she  had  to  go  away,  to  set  Bertha 
free  before  the  end  of  the  week — everybody 
in  the  villao^e  said  the  rector  had  made  a 
mistake  ;  he  had  married  the  wrong  sister. 
A  parson's  wife  coming  in  and  out  among 
them,  and  entering  into  all  their  homely 
cares,  was  more  what  they  wanted  than  a 
lady  galloping  through  the  village  on  a  coal- 
black  steed,  or  driving  a  perfectly  match- 
ing pair  of  ponies,  and  scattering  the  little 
children  and  the  old  women  out  of  her 
way. 

Though  Phyllis  had  to  leave  Coombe 
Damerel  before  the  Christmas  festivities 
were  over,  the  rector  was  not  left  single- 
handed.  He  had  an  invaluable  helper  in 
the  new  school-mistress. 
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Matilda  Bray  was  a  pattern  school- 
mistress, she  was  a  pattern  young  woman 
altogether.  The  rector  was  always  telling 
himself  how  lucky  he  was  to  get  her. 
She  had  come  to  him  with  the  best  testi- 
monials, she  had  yards  and  yards  of 
parchments  all  testifying  to  her  admirable 
qualities.  The  school  inspector  had  signed 
them  after  every  inspection  of  her  pupils, 
and  he  had  expressed  on  each  occasion  his 
satisfaction  at  the  high  standard  of  order 
and  excellence  that  the  school  she  presided 
over  had  attained. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  parish  that  the 
rector  had  made  such  a  happy  choice.  He 
had  received  quite  a  dozen  applications- 
for  the  post,  and  he  had  chosen  the 
best. 

At  this  Christmas  season,  when  there  was 
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SO  mucli  to  be  done,  and  Joan  was  shut  up 
at  liome,  Matilda  Bray  was  invaluable. 
Robert  could  not  have  got  on  a  single  day 
wdthout  her.  Cecilia  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner  at  Orchard  Damerel,  and  the 
school-master  had  gone  away  for  a  holiday. 
He  had  gone  to  spend  his  Christmas  with 
Miss  Bailey.  Poor  Miss  Bailey  had  had  a 
relapse,  the  disappointment  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  at  any  rate  the 
poor  thing  was  laid  up  again,  and  there 
seemed  little  chance  of  her  rallying  before 
the  spring.  It  was  very  lucky,  the  rector 
told  himself,  she  had  not  been  laid  up 
there.  He  would  have  had  to  provide  a 
nurse  and  a  doctor  for  her,  and  some  one 
to  look  after  the  school. 

Phyllis  had  to  go  back  to  Stoke  Lucy 
before  the  school-treat,  and  as  the  doctor 
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Avould  not  hear  of  Joan  leaving  the  house, 
the  new  school-mistress  had  to  manage  the 
whole  thing  herself.  Robert  was  perfectly 
useless,  except  to  say  grace,  and  pay  the 
bills. 

There  was  a  Christmas-tree  for  the  child- 
ren, the  articles  for  which  were  provided  by 
the  countess.  She  still  liked  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  parish  ;  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  a  good  deal  in  the  earl's  life- 
time. She  could  not  do  a  great  deal  now, 
but  she  kept  Wilkins  her  maid  and  Cecilia 
employed  for  months  before  Christmas 
making  flannel  petticoats  for  the  women, 
and  dressing  dolls  for  the  children,  and 
these  gifts  were  distributed  on  the  evening 
of  the  school-treat.  The  flannel  petticoats 
were  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  the  dolls  were 
hung  on  the  tree,  and  the  tying  up  and 
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the  hanging  on  were  done  by  Matilda 
Bray.  Whoever  heard  of  a  man  trim- 
ming a  Christmas-tree  ? 

But  her  work  did  not  stop  here.  She 
cut  up  the  cake, — she  made  it  go  twice 
as  far  as  Mary  Bailey  had  made  the  same 
quantity  go  the  year  before  ;  she  poured 
out  the  tea;  she  observed  the  same 
economy  in  sugar;  and  she  kept  the 
children  in  order. 

She  kept  them  as  still  as  little  mice  ; 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  have  asked 
for  another  slice  of  cake,  with  Matilda's 
eye  upon  them,  for  the  world,  and  they 
drank  their  unsweetened  tea  without  a 
murmur. 

When  the  festivities  were  all  over,  there 
were  half-a-dozen  dolls  still  left  hanging 
on  the  tree,  and  one  old  woman  had  not 
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turned  up  to  claim  her  flannel  petticoat. 
Matilda  made  these  articles  into  a  neat 
little  bundle,  and  sent  them  up  with  a 
polite  note  to  Orchard  Damerel,  and 
begged  her  ladyship  to  put  them  aside 
for  another  year. 

If  the  rector  had  searched  the  kingdom 
over  he  could  not  have  met  with  a  more 
careful  or  conscientious  young  woman. 
She  refused  to  take  a  well-earned  holiday 
at  Christmas,  in  order  to  work  up  the 
children  for  the  examination.  The  inspec- 
tor had  not  come  down  in  the  autumn  as 
he  was  expected  to  have  come :  he  had  put 
ofl*  his  visit  to  Coombe  Damerel  till  the 
spring.  It  was  well  that  he  had  put  it  ofl*: 
it  would  give  the  school  a  chance. 

The  school  had  been  shamefully  neg- 
lected   during    the    late  school-mistress's 
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illness  and  absence ;  the  children  were 
dreadfully  backward ;  it  would  have 
been  quite  hopeless  to  have  presented 
them  for  examination  in  the  autumn, 
if  the  inspector  had  come  ;  but  with  the 
winter  before  them,  a  winter  of  hard 
work,  they  would  be  better  prepared 
in  the  spring. 

Matilda  Bray  spent  her  brief  holiday 
in  working  up  the  elder  girls  for  the 
inspector's  visit.  She  had  them  in  her 
own  little  house  in  twos  and  threes, 
and  spent  every  hour  of  her  holiday  upon 
them.  The  boys  were  not  so  well  off, 
— perhaps  they  were  better  off, — the 
school-master  was  away  comforting  Mary 
Bailey,  and  the  boys  were  throwing  snow- 
balls in  the  lanes,  and  breaking  down 
the  farmers'  hedges. 
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Robert  Lyon  had  other  things  to  think 
of  in  those  opening  days  of  the  new- 
year,  besides  the  village  treats  and  the 
school  examinations.  His  Christmas  bills 
had  come  in,  and  he  had  added  them  up. 
It  required  a  great  deal  of  moral 
courage  to  add  them  up.  It  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  have 
stuck  them  on  the  file  and  hung  them 
up  somewhere  out  of  the  way,  and 
foro^otten  all  about  them.  Easier  and 
pleasanter. 

The  totting  up  of  that  simple  addi- 
tion sum,  if  it  did  not  exactly  make 
Robert  Lyon's  knees  quake  beneath  him, 
certainly  took  away  his  breath.  He  had 
no  idea  that  he  owed  so  much  money. 
If  he  paid  all  these  bills  he  would  have 
nothing    left,    and    there    w^ould    be    no 
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money  coming  in  for  another  six 
months. 

He  added  those  wretched  bills  up  over 
ao'ain  to  make  sure  that  there  Avas  no 
mistake.  He  could  not  understand  how 
he  could  have  got  through  so  much 
money  in  such  a  short  time.  There  was 
the  coming  in,  and  the  furnishing,  and 
the  carriages  and  horses,  and  the  saddler's 
bill,  and  all  those  stable  requisites,  the 
wages  of  the  men  and  women  servants, 
and  the  housekeeping.  He  could  not 
think  of  anything  else.  He  had  not 
spent  anything  on  the  church  or  schools, 
and  the  charities  in  the  village  had 
not  amounted  to  anything  to  speak 
of. 

There  was  one  item  he  had  forgotten, 
but    he    did    not    forget    it    long.     The 
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groom  sent  in  the  stable-book  that 
afternoon,  and  then  Robert  found  out 
something  of  what  the  stable  cost  him 
— was  costing  him  every  day. 

He  had  left  that  quite  out  of  his 
calculations  when  he  made  those  little 
fanciful  tables  of  expenditure  in  the 
€arly  days  of  his  settling  here.  He 
and  Joan  had  amused  themselves  in  those 
happy,  careless  days  with  making  these 
fanciful  tables  ;  they  were  not  only  going 
to  live  within  their  income,  but  they 
were  going  to  put  by  a  great  deal  of  it 
towards  a  rainy  day.  They  were  going 
to  live  like  Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  Wren, 
and  feast  off  currant  wine — and  as  Joan 
had  observed  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  visit  to  the  rectory  garden,  when 
she   felt   the    hard,   green   hearts    of   the 
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cabbages,    the    servants    were    going    to 
live  entirely  on  vegetables. 

The  butcher's  book  had  mounted  up, 
nevertheless.  It  was  quite  astonishing 
how  those  items  in  the  butcher's  book 
had  mounted  up.  When  Robert  remem- 
bered the  solitary  chop  that  used  to 
figure  so  frequently  as  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance of  his  bachelor  board,  he  looked 
with  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  dismay, 
at  the  long,  long  list  of  legs  of  mutton 
that  confronted  him  on  the  greasy  pages 
of  that  butcher's  book. 

How  his  appetite  must  have  grown  \ 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  his  appetite  only 
that  had  increased  to  such  abnormal 
dimensions. 

Those  four  idle  useless   animals  out  in        • 
the     stables    were    positively    voracious. 
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The  sight  of  the  groom's  book  with  the 
stable  accounts  made  the  silly  fellow's 
hair  stand  on  end.  When  he  had  bought 
those  horses,  it  had  never  entered  into  his 
head  what  it  would  cost  him  to  feed  them. 
There  was  some  hay  on  the  place,  and  the 
grass  in  the  orchard ;  but  the  hay  had  not 
lasted  a  month,  and  no  one  could  ride 
grass-fed  horses,  at  least  so  his  groom  had 
told  him. 

If  he  paid  the  stable  bills,  and  the 
housekeeping  bills,  and  the  other  odds 
and  ends  that  came  in  so  unexpectedly  at 
Christmas,  he  would  not  have  any  money 
left  to  carry  him  on  till  June.  There 
w^as  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  retrench. 
He  had  made  a  mistake  :  he  had  begun  too 
big,  but  it  was  not  too  late  to  retrench. 
He  would  sell  that  Black  Beauty  of  Joan's ; 
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slie  would  have  no  use  for  it  for  months 
and  months,  and  it  would  do  no  good 
shut  up  in  the  stable.  It  ought  to 
fetch  a  big  sum,  at  least  a  hundred,  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  would  be 
dirt  cheap.  Lord  George  had  said,  at  two 
hundred. 

He  spoke  to  Joan  about  it  the  same 
day.  He  did  not  tell  her  that  he  had 
been  adding  up  the  butcher's  book,  or 
that  if  he  paid  all  those  bills  that  had 
come  in  he  should  not  have  a  penny 
left. 

The  doctor  had  given  directions  that 
Joan  was  not  to  be  worried;  it  was  just 
now  most  important  that  she  should  be 
kept  quiet.  Robert  would  not  for  the 
world  have  given  her  a  cause  for  un- 
easiness. 
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'  I  have  been  thinking  about  that  horse 
in  the  stable,  dear,'  he  said  at  dinner, 
approaching  the  subject  over  a  leg  of 
mutton  he  was   carving. 

Joan  was  a  young  housekeeper;  she 
had  not  the  benefit  of  experience,  and 
she  did  not  introduce  much  variety  in 
the  choice  of  her  joints.  She  rang  the 
changes  between  roast  leg  of  mutton  and 
boiled  leg  of  mutton,  and  when  Robert  re- 
monstrated, she  ordered  a  leg  of  beef  by 
way  of  variety. 

It  was  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  to-day, 
and  it  was  rather  under-dressed ;  Joan's 
appetite  was  fanciful,  and  she  sniffed  at 
it  with  evident  distaste,  and  pushed 
her  plate  aside  untouched,  and  Robert  had 
the  great  steaming  joint  to  himself. 

'  Well,'  Joan  said,  fretfully, — she  hated 
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being  treated  as  an  invalid,  and  she 
hated  having  no  appetite  for  her  dinner, — 
^  well,  what  about  Beauty — are  you  going 
to  ride  him  ?' 

'  He  is  not  heavy  enough  for  me,' 
Robert  said,  evasively.  '  He  is  too  good 
for  these  rough  country-roads.  I  wouldn't 
ride  him  on  any  account  this  frosty 
weather.  1  should  be  afraid  every  step 
he  would  come  down,  and  I  should 
knock  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  out  of 
him.' 

Joan  laughed. 

'  I  wish  Paget  would  let  me  ride  him,' 
she  said,  with  some  animation.  '  I'd  run 
the  risk  of  his  coming  down.  He 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  come  down.  Lord 
George  said  he  was  as  firm  as  a  rock.' 

'  I  thought  his  knees  were  a  little  weak,' 
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Robert  answered,  behind  the  joint.  '  He 
tripped  with  nie  once  or  twice  coming 
•down  hill  the  other  day,  when  I  rode  him 
out.  Perhaps  it  was  for  w^ant  of  exercise, 
he  has  been  shut  up  in  the  stable  doing 
nothing  for  more  than  a  month.' 

'  Of  course,  it  is  for  want  of  exercise. 
Bennett  does  not  take  him  out  enou2:h. 
Lord  George  said  we  were  to  be  very 
careful  with  him ;  he  had  been  used  to  a 
first-rate  groom.  The  poor  thing  couldn't 
help  going  back  Avith  only  Bennett  to 
look  after  him.  I'm  sure,  if  you  want  the 
horses  to  live  through  the  winter,  you 
ought  to  keep  another  groom,  a  man  used 
to  hunters.' 

Robert  shivered,  and  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork.  He  had  no  more  appe- 
tite for  that  boiled  mutton  than  Joan. 
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'  I  think  tlie  better  way  would  be  to 
sell  him,'  he  said,  with  a  little  cough. 

'  Sell  him  !  What  are  you  thinking  of, 
Eobin?' 

Then  Robert  had  to  explain  to  his  wife 
that  it  was  not  likely  that  she  would  ride 
Black  Beauty  for  some  months  to  come, 
and  that  meanwhile  he  would  not  be  im- 
proving under  Bennett's  care  in  the  rec- 
tory stables.  He  said  nothing  about  his 
eating  his  head  off. 

Joan  pouted,  and  declined  to  swallow 
another  morsel  of  her  favourite  sweet 
pudding. 

'  I  thought  Beauty  was  a  present,'  she 
said,  with  an  injured  air,  '  and  that  he 
was  my  own,  my  very  own,  and  you  talk 
of  selling  him !' 
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'  I  thoiiglit  it  would  be  a  great  pity  for 
him  to  stay  in  the  stable  all  the  winter 
with  no  one  to  ride  him,'  Robert  said^ 
humbly. 

'  You  should  have  thouo;ht  of  that  when 
you  gave  him  to  me.  You  couldn't  expect 
me  to  be  tearing  about  the  country  on 
his  back  every  day ;  if  you  did,  you  should 
have  said  so  at  the  time,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  let  you  buy  him.' 

Joan  was  getting  quite  excited ;  her 
cheeks  were  scarlet,  and  her  lips  were 
quivering,  and  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

'  I  only  suggested  it  for  his  good,' 
Robert  said,  guiltily.  '  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  run  the  risk  of  ruin- 
ing such  a    splendid   animal  by  keeping 
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it  in  the  stable  all  the  winter — and 
spring.' 

'  You  may  as  well  say  summer,  too, 
Robert, — and  autumn  while  you  are  about 
it.  You  may  as  well  say  what  you  think 
— if — if — you  don't  think  I  am  ever  likely 
to  ride  him  again,  you  should  say  so.  It 
would  be  better  to  say  so,  than  to  pretend 
that  you  think  his  legs  are  giving  way, — 
— I — I  sometimes  think,  myself,  I  shall — 
never — never — ride  him  again ' 

Joan  was  getting  hysterical ;  her  eyes 
had  brimmed  over,  and  she  was  sobbing 
behind  that  plate  of  sweet  pudding  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

Robert  jumped  up  to  comfort  her. 

'My  darling! — my  darling!'  he  mur- 
mured, feeling  dreadfully  guilty  and 
ashamed. 
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Joan  took  a  great  deal  of  comforting. 
After  that  there  could  be  no  more  talk 
of  selling  Black  Beauty. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHERLESS. 

Theke  could  be  no  more  talk  at  present, 
with  Joan  in  this  weak  hysterical  state, 
about  sellino;  her  favourite  horse.  It 
would  have  gone  on  eating  its  head  off  in 
the  rectory  stable  until  it  sickened  of  that 
unappetising  meal,  if  something  had  not 
happened  to  make  Joan  change  her 
mind. 

Phyllis  had  gone  back  home,  after  that 
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brief  Christmas  visit  to  the  rectory,  full  of 
the  wonders  she  had  seen  there. 

She  did  nothing  but  talk  about  Joan's 
beautiful  house  and  its  big  rooms — some 
of  them  as  bio;  as  a  church — when  she  sfot 
back.  Perhaps  it  was  the  narrowness  and 
meanness  of  their  own  small  surroundings 
that  made  the  rectory  seem  bigger  by  con- 
trast. She  sat  up  all  the  first  night  after 
her  return,  at  least  she  lay  awake,  telling 
Bertha  about  the  great  house,  and  the 
lovely  new  furniture,  and  the  horses  and 
carriages.  The  stables  were  full  of  horses, 
and  there  was  a  hunter,  a  noble  creature, 
as  black  and  shiny  as  a  coal — Phyllis  was 
very  exact  in  her  description — kept  entire- 
ly for  their  fortunate  sister  s  use. 

There  were  other  things  besides  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  house  and  the  stable  that 
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kept  Phyllis  awake.  She  had  looked 
through  the  card-basket  on  the  rectory- 
table,  and  she  had  reckoned  up  Joan's  new 
friends.  There  were  dozens  of  country 
clergy  among  them,  and  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  the  bishop's  wife  and 
daughters,  a  viscountess,  and  several 
honourables,  a  lord  and  a  lady,  the  wife 
of  the  member  for  the  county,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  real  countess,  dear  Lady 
Aylmerton,  whose  house  was  always  open 
to  them,  and  who  was  so  friendly  and 
affectionate  in  her  enquiries  for  Joan. 

Bertha  lay  awake  long  after  Phyllis  had 
fallen  asleep  thinking  over  Joan's  good 
fortune.  She  could  not  understand — 
people  never  can  understand  these  things 
— why  this  good  fortune  should  have  come 
to  Joan,  and  the  hard  work,  the  poverty, 
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the  slights,  and  the  drudgery  should  have 
fallen  to  her  share. 

It  did  not  occur  to  her,  as  she  lay  awake 
staring  blankly  out  of  the  uncurtained 
window  at  the  faint  grey  streak  of  the  low 
wintry  dawn,  that  perhaps  the  discipline 
was  best  suited  to  her — best  suited  to  each 
— the  discipline  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, the  discipline  of  loss  and  failure. 

Bertha  was  getting  rather  impatient  of 
the  discipline — however  good  it  might  be 
for  her, — she  was  chafing  under  it.  She 
would  go  back  to-morrow  to  her  uncon- 
genial tasks,  to  the  little  troublesome 
boys,  and  the  upper  room,  and  the  loneli- 
ness that  nearly  drove  her  mad.  Her 
brief  holiday  was  over ;  she  would  go 
away  on  the  morrow,  and  not  catch  a 
glimpse    of  the    dear   faces,   or   hear  the 
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sound  of  the  dear  voices, — she  never 
knew  how  dear  they  were  till  now — not 
for  months  and  months  !  It  was  too 
dreadful  to  think  of;  she  was  grateful 
that  the  darkness  and  the  bed-clothes 
covered  her  up,  and  that  she  could  weep 
out  her  discontent  unnoticed  on  the 
sympathetic  pillow. 

While  she  was  weeping  there,  compar- 
ino'  Joan's  o^ood  fortune  with  her  own 
hard  lot,  her  costly  establishment  and 
luxurious  fare,  with  the  pinching  and  par- 
ing of  this  poor  household,  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  write  to  Joan,  and  tell  her 
something  of  the  poverty  and  shifts 
that  had  been  kept  so  carefully  from 
her. 

She  talked  it  over  with  Phyllis  and  her 
mother  before    she   went   away  the  next 
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day,  but  Mrs.  Penrose  would  not  hear  of 
it.  The  utmost  she  would  consent  to  do 
was  to  write  to  Robert,  she  would  not 
write  to  Joan ;  she  would  write  direct  to 
Robert,  and  ask  him  for  the  loan  of 
iifty  pounds  towards  the  boys'  edu- 
cation. 

Chris  was  going  up  to  Cambridge  in 
the  spring  to  try  for  a  scholarship,  and  he 
could  not  go  without  help — a  little  help  on 
the  threshold  meant  a  great  deal  for  Chris. 
It  means  a  great  deal  for  most  boys.  It  is 
just  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  Help  is  not  much  good  when  the 
success  is  assured;  when  the  failure  is 
complete. 

Mrs.  Penrose  promised  Bertha,  Avhen  she 
clung  to  her  in  the  anguish  of  that  sad 
parting,  that  she  would  write  to  Robert. 
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Bertha  would  not  leave  her  until 
she  had  promised  to  write  that  very 
day. 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She 
wrote  to  her  son-in-law  by  the  next  post, 
and  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  fifty 
pounds. 

She  explained  to  him,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  dignity,  her  reasons  for  asking 
this  loan.  She  was  no  common  suppli- 
cant, asking  for  the  needful  crust.  Chris  ^ 
was  going  up  to  Cambridge  for  a  scholar- 
ship. He  was  encouraged  by  every  hope 
of  success  to  go  :  he  was  in  the  sixth 
form  of  his  school ;  he  had  carried  off  the 
form  prizes  at  the  last  examination.  With 
a  little  help  now,  at  the  opening  of  his 
career,  he  would  do  well — he  would 
do    very   well ;     why   should   he   not    do 
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very  well  like  other  boys  ? — lie  had  the 
ability — why  should  he  not  go  in  and  win 
some  of  those  great,  great  prizes  that  the 
University  dangles  every  year  before  the 
bright  eyes  of  her  youthful  scholars  ? 

So  Chrysostom's  mother  wrote ;  she  be- 
lieved in  her  boy  as  only  a  mother  can  be- 
lieve in  a  boy,  and  she  was  ready  to  cringe 
and  humiliate  herself  in  the  dust  for  his 
sake,  when  she  would  have  starved 
rather  than  have  asked  a  favour  for  her 
own. 

It  is  the  way  of  mothers.  Let  us  thank 
God  humbly  that  they  are  made  of  that 
soft,  weak,  tender  stuff,  and  not  made  of 
any  sterner  material  1 

Robert  came  into  the  room  where  his 
Avife  was  working,  with  the  letter  from 
his  mother-in-law  in  his  hand  after  break- 
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fast.  Joan  Avas  not  always  down  to  break- 
fast these  cliill  wintry  mornings.  She 
nsecl  to  have  her  breakfast  carried  upstairs, 
and  she  came  down  when  the  rooms  were 
warmed  and  aired. 

She  had  just  come  down,  and  she  had 
got  that  little  work-table  over  by  the 
fire,  and  she  was  holding  a  little  scrap 
of  cambric  up  to  the  light.  Robert  used 
to  compare  her  to  a  little  nesting  bird 
in  these  days- — he  seldom  came  across 
her  but  she  was  carrying  a  scrap  of 
cambric  in  her  hand,  and  had  a  work-bag 
full  of  tags  of  tape  and  cotton  on  her 
arm — a  happy,  anxious  bird,  collecting 
the  twigs  and  litter  for  its  little  soft, 
warm  nest. 

'  AYhat    have    you    got     there  ?'    Joan 
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asked,  -when  he  came  into  the  room  with 
the  letter  in  his  hand.  He  laid  the  open 
letter  before  her,  and  stood  by  her  side 
while  she  read  it.  His  face  was  looking 
grave  and  troubled,  and  there  was  an 
upright  line  between  his  eyebrows.  He 
was  wondering  how  he  could  spare  this 
money. 

'  Oh,  poor  mamma  !  I  didn't  know  that 
things  were  so  bad.  Of  course  you  will 
lend  her  the  money,  Robin?' 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  her 
clear  eyes,  there  was  no  doubt  or  mis- 
trust in  them.  He  would  not  have  dis- 
appointed her  for  the  world. 

'  Of  course,'  he  said,  with  an  effort 
to  speak  cheerfully;  but  there  was  a 
nasty   lump    in    his   throat    that    took   all 
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the  heartiness  out  of  his  words,  It  was 
a  damp,  drizzly  morning,  perhaps  that 
accounted  for  it. 

'  You  will  send  her  it  at  once ;  you 
will  not  lose  a  post,  Robin  ?' 

'  I  will  send  her  it — to-day,'  he  an- 
swered, quite  readily,  and  in  as  steady 
a  voice  as  that  lump  in  his  throat  would 
^llow.  '  I — I  am  sorry  for  her  own  sake, 
and  the  boys,  she  has  need  to  ask  it. 
I  wish  we  could  do  more  for  the  boys, 
Joan.  We  must  have  them  down 
here  in  the  spring,  when  you  are  about 
again.' 

'Yes,  oh,  yes;  they  must  come  doAvn 
by-and-by.' 

Joan  was  not  thinking  about  the  boys, 
or  indeed  about  her  mother  and  her 
troubles     and    cares,    she   was    thinking 
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about  that  upright  line  on  her  husband's 
face,  and  that  quiver  in  his  voice.  She 
did  not  often  notice  such  small  things, 
but  she  noticed  them  to-day.  She  had 
been  shut  up  indoors  for  the  last  week 
or  two,  and  perhaps  that  had  made  her 
nervous  and  fanciful. 

When  Robert  came  back  with  the  letter 
to  her  mother  written,  and  the  cheque 
drawn  for  the  sum  she  had  asked  him 
to  lend  her,  Joan  looked  up  at  him 
sharply,  but  his  forehead  was  quite 
smooth,  the  upright  line  was  no  longer 
there. 

The  writing  of  that  letter  to  the  widow 
in  her  affliction,  the  ministering  to  her 
need  in  the  shape  of  that  neatly- written 
<iheque,  had  smoothed  the  ugly  little 
wrinkle  quite  out. 
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'  I  have  been  thinking,  Rob,'  Joan 
said,  humbly,  while  her  pretty  pink  face 
bent  over  her  work,  '  of  what  you  said 
the  other  day  about  Black  Beauty.  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  ruined  if  he  stays 
in  the  stable  doing  nothing — for — for 
another  year,  perhaps.  I  wish  you 
could  do  something  with  him.  I  wish 
you  could  sell  him.' 

Robert  wrote  off  to  Tattersall's  the 
same  night,  and  asked  Avhat  their  terms 
would  be  for  selling  a  capital  hunter 
that  he  had  no  further  use  for,  and  if 
they  could  include  it  in  an  early 
sale. 

He  received  a  reply  to  his  letter  by 
return.  The  same  post  brought  his 
mother-in-law's    acknowledgment    of    the 
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cheque,  and  Messrs.  Tattersall's  cour- 
teous and  business-like  answer  to  his 
inquiries.  He  took  it  quite  as  a  good 
omen,  the  two  letters  coming  together  • 
the  one  with  a  widow's  blessing  and 
thanks,  the  other  making  a  way  clear  out 
of  his  difficulties. 

He  quite  believed  in  the  old  promise, 
he  had  seen  it  fulfilled  in  a  hundred 
ways  :  perhaps  he  was  superstitious,  but 
that  touching  letter  of  the  poor,  thankful 
widow  seemed  like  a  benediction. 

It  was  quite  a  simple  thing  to  get  rid 
of  that  useless  horse,  which  had  been  a 
thorn  in  his  side  all  the  winter.  The 
cost  would  not  be  very  great  in  any 
cas(^ ;  there  would  be  the  carriage  of  the 
horse  up  to  town,  the  charge  for  a  loose 
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box  until  the  day  of  the  sale,  and  the 
commission  for  selling.  It  was  quite  easy. 
He  had  only  to  write  to  Messrs.  Tatter- 
sall  to  send  a  groom  to  meet  Black 
Beauty  at  the  London  terminus  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  to  fix  a  reserve  price,  and 
the  thing  was  done. 

The  horse  could  be  included  in  the 
next  sale ;  it  could  be  sent  oiF  at  once. 
Robert  was  afraid  that  his  wife  would 
change  her  mind  at  the  last  moment,  and 
refuse  to  let  her  favourite  go  ;  but  Joan 
was  more  anxious  now  that  the  horse 
should  be  sold  than  her  husband,  she 
would  not  have  kept  it  back  for  the 
world. 

His  mistrust  showed  how  little  he  knew 
about  his  Avife. 
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Perhaps  he  was  not  singular :  how 
little,  how  very,  very  little  the  wisest  of 
men  know  about  women.  Uncertain, 
coy, — no,  not  always  coy, — and  hard  to 
please.  If  they  knew  more  about 
them,  they  would  not  make  such 
mistakes. 

Robert  sent  off  Joan's  hunter  at  once, 
and  he  fixed  a  reserve  price,  rather  a 
stiff  reserve,  and  instructed  Messrs.  Tat- 
tersall  not  to  sell  it  for  a  shilling  less 
than  the  sum  named. 

He  breathed  quite  freely  when  Black 
Beauty  had  gone  out  of  the  rectory-yard. 
It  was  like  getting  rid  of  a  white  elephant. 
It  had  been  preying  upon  him  all  through 
the  winter;  it  had  weighed  him  down 
in  spite  of  himself     He  had  a  conviction 
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— lie  would  not  have  breathed  it  to  Joan 
for  the  world — that  it  was  the  height  of 
folly,  that  it  was  nothing  short  of  mad- 
ness, for  a  country  parson  with  an  income 
under  three  hundred  a-year — the  in- 
come of  a  city  clerk — to  keep  a 
hunter  ! 

The  ponies,  he  told  himself,  were  a 
necessary  expense ;  Joan  could  not  do 
without  a  carriage,  and  the  dog-cart. 
There  were  always  things  to  be  fetched 
from  the  distant  railway-station,  or  gro- 
ceries and  housekeeping  items  from  the 
town,  and  visits  to  be  paid  to  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy,  and  meetings  to  be  at- 
tended. It  would  be  impossible  to  go 
on  a  single  day  without  the  dog- 
cart 
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When  this  incubus — Black  Beauty  Avas 
nothing  short  of  an  incubus — was  off 
his  mind,  Robert  Lyon  could  give  his 
attention  to  other  things.  He  could  do 
a  little  visiting  to  begin  with.  If  the 
truth  must  be  told,  he  had  rather 
neglected  his  parish-work  lately.  Those 
few  sheep  that  were  committed  to  him 
were  wandering  over  the  hills  without  a 
shepherd.  Very  few  of  the  male  j^opu- 
lation  of  the  village  were  ever  seen  in 
church.  Some  of  them  wandered  away 
on  Sundays,  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  in  church,  to  the  cross-roads,  where 
there  was  a  wayside  public-house,  and 
there  they  stayed  smoking  and  drinking 
all  the  evening ;  others  wandered  over 
the  fields  to  the  next  village,  where  there 
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was  a  humble  conventicle  and  an  un- 
lettered preacher  who  won  their  hearts  by 
his  homely  earnestness. 

The  congregation  was  certainly  falling 
off.  It  Avas  small  to  begin  with,  and  it 
grew  smaller  Sunday  by  Sunday.  The 
people  were  growing  cold  and  indifferent,, 
and  those  who  were  not  indifferent,  who 
had  a  desire  for  good  things,  were  drifting 
into  dissent. 

The  fault  was  not  his,  the  rector  told 
himself  bitterly.  It  was  the  fault  of  that 
bigoted  old  woman  who  sat  in  the  Ayl- 
merton  pew.  She  would  not  suffer  him 
to  preach  any  other  doctrine  than  the 
old-fashioned,  narrow-minded  theology 
that  suited  her  taste.  He  had  made  a 
bargain  with  her,  and  he  could  not  go 
back  from  it. 
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He  still  visited  that  Bluebeard  cupboard. 
He  generally  visited  it  on  Saturday  nights, 
when  the  household  had  gone  to  rest. 
He  was  ashamed  of  Joan  seeing  him 
go  to  that  bag.  He  kept  it  carefully 
locked  up,  and  week  by  week,  when  the 
house  was  silent,  and  the  inmates  were 
wrapped  in  sleep,  he  went  stealthily  to 
that  hateful  cupboard  and  drew  out  the 
faded  manuscript,  from  the  shabby  old 
bag  he  had  stuffed  them  in  at  the  sale. 
He  felt  like  a  culprit  as  he  drew  them 
out.  and  folded  them  afresh,  and  wiped 
off  the  dust,  and  slipped  them  into  that 
dainty  sermon-case  Joan  had  made  for 
him. 

It  was  her  ladyship's  fault  that  he 
preached  these  musty  old  sermons.  She 
would  not  let  him  give  the  people  any- 
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thing  of  his  own  ;  any  fresh  thoughts,  any 
helpful  sympathy,  hope,  or  promise.  He 
was  obliged  to  go  on  in  the  old  lifeless 
formal  groove,  and — and  it  saved  a  lot  of 
trouble. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  FKIEND  IN  NEED. 


A  DAY  of  reckoning  came  to  Robert  Lyon. 
It  comes  to  most  men ;  to  some  early, 
to  some  late.  It  never  fails  to  come,  but 
it  does  not  always  come  in  the  same  form. 

It  came  to  the  rector  of  Coombe 
Damerel  in  the  most  prosaic  form.  It 
came  in  the  literal  vulgar  form  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence. 

Christmas,  if  it  had    brought   nothing 
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else,  had  brought  a  cartload  of  bills.  The 
rectory  post-bag  had  never  been  so  full  as 
it  was  on  the  morning  after  Black  Beauty 
went  up  to  Tattersall's. 

It  was  not  delightful  correspondence  by 
any  means,  but  there  was  a  singular  un- 
animity in  it  that  would  have  made  him 
smile  at  any  other  time,  but  that  brought 
out  two  upright  lines  on  his  forehead 
now, — two  lines  where  there  used  to  be 
only  one. 

The  letters  were  all  from  Carlingford 
tradespeople,  and  they  were  all  pressing 
for  the  payment  of  their  '  little  '  bills. 

Robert  had  not  intended  to  pay  them 
all  just  at  present:  he  would  pay  a  few, 
and  the  rest,  he  thought,  could  wait, — 
could  very  well  afford  to  wait,  but  they 
all  with  one  accord  desired  to  be  paid  at 
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once.  He  could  not  at  all  understand  it. 
He  could  not  think  how  it  came  about 
that  his  credit  should  be  so  suddenly 
shaken. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  every- 
body in  Carlingford  had  heard  of  that 
horse  being  sent  up  to  London  for  sale. 
The  groom  who  rode  it  to  the  station  and 
put  it  into  the  train  had  made  no  secret 
of  it.  Servants  never  make  secrets  of 
these  things.  He  had  carefully  explained 
to  everybody  his  own  view  of  the  case, 
that  his  master  could  not  afford  to  keep 
the  brute  any  longer,  and  the  tradespeople 
acting  on  the  hint — the  first  sign  of  the 
reduction  of  that  splendid  establishment 
that  was  to  be  maintained  on  two  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  a-year^everybody 
knew  that  it  was  only  two  hundred  and 
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eighty  pounds  a-year — sent  in  their  little 
bills. 

Robert  paid  what  he  could.  He  sat 
down  at  once  and  wrote  cheques  for  the 
most  pressing  accounts,  but  he  could  not 
pay  them  all. 

He  added  up  his  bank-book,  and  he 
added  up  the  amounts  of  the  cheques 
he  had  drawn,  and  he  made  an  awful 
discovery.  People  are  making  the  same 
discovery  every  day,  and  it  is  invariably 
attended  with  the  same  results — extreme 
astonishment,  and  cold  shivers  in  the 
region  of  the  s|)ine. 

He  had  overdrawn  his  account. 

It  was  clearly  no  use  sending  people 
cheques  for  their  bills  when  there  was 
no  money  in  the  bank  to  meet  them. 
That   cheque   for   fifty   pounds  which  he 
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had  sent  so  readily  to  Mrs.  Penrose  had 
put  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side. 

He  must  write  and  tell  the  people  to 
wait.  When  he  had  sold  Black  Beauty, 
and  got  the  money,  he  would  be  able  to 
J) ay  them. 

Robert  pushed  the  letters  and  the 
cheques  aside — it  made  him  sick  to  see 
them — when  he  came  across  a  letter  un- 
opened that  he  had  overlooked.  It  had 
been  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  post-bag, 
and  he  took  it  out  from  beneath  all  the 
others. 

His  fingers  trembled  as  he  opened  it; 
he  did  not  know  why. 

It  was  not  a  bill ;  it  was  not  a  request 
for  the  payment  of  money :  it  was — 
it  was  —  an  offer  of  money  to  any 
amount. 
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It  was  like  the  old  story  of  Pandora's 
box  of  evils.  He  had  gone  on  taking  one 
unpleasant  missive  out  of  that  bag  after 
another,  until  he  had  come  to  the  bitter 
end — no,  not  quite  the  end  ;  there  was 
Hope  at  the  bottom. 

It  was  a  delightful  letter,  and  it  had 
come  just  at  the  right  moment.  A  kind, 
courteous  letter,  thoughtfully  written, 
from  a  quite  unknown  correspondent, 
offering  Robert  an  immediate  loan  of  any 
sum  of  money  he  desired,  on  his  own 
personal  security.  It  set  forth,  in  the 
most  considerate  way,  the  advantages  of 
a  temporary  loan  to  incumbents  who  have 
recently  come  into  a  living,  and  have 
found  the  initial  expenses  far  exceeding 
their  expectations,  and  the  emoluments 
slow  in  coming  in. 
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It  was  exactly  liobert's  case. 

His  expenses  this  first  six  months  had 
been  more  than  double  the  amount  he 
had  reckoned  upon,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  coming  in  for  months.  A  tem- 
porary loan  would  be  the  very  thing  for 
him. 

He  had  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  money-lenders  before,  but  this  was 
quite  an  exceptional  case ;  besides,  hun- 
dreds of  other  clergymen  in  his  position 
did  the  same  thing. 

Appended  to  the  circular  enclosed  were 
a  dozen  testimonials  from  beneficed  cler- 
gymen who  had  availed  themselves  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  generous  offer  of  assist- 
ance rather  than,  as  they  expressed 
it,  submit  to  a  snub  from  their 
bankers. 
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It  would  only  be  a  temporary  loan 
Eobert  would  want ;  when  Black  Beauty 
was  sold  he  would  be  able  to  repay  it  at 
once,  and,  meanwhile,  he  could  pay  these 
wretched  bills. 

He  wrote  off  by  the  next  post,  and 
asked  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  oblige  him 
with  the  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  for  three  or  six  months. 

The  philanthropist  replied  by  return 
saying  he  should  be  delighted  to  arrange 
this  trivial  loan  for  any  term  to  suit 
Mr.  Lyon's  convenience,  say  six  or  nine 
months,  and  that  a  young  gentleman 
— an  architect — should  wait  upon  him 
the  following  day  to  take  his  signature. 

The  young  gentleman  arrived  during 
the     morning.      Fortunately,    Joan    was 
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not  in  the  library  wlien  he  was  shown 
in.  Robert  would  not  have  had  her 
know  anything  about  this  transaction 
for  the  world. 

He  was  a  delightful  young  gentleman^ 
full  of  interest  in  the  country,  and  with 
a  great  passion  for  decorated  churches. 
He  waived  the  question  of  the  loan 
when  he  heard  that  Robert's  church 
was  a  decorated  church,  and  proposed 
to  go  over  and  examine  it  at  once,  and 
return  to  the  little  matter  of  business 
that  had  brought  him  there  when  they 
came  back. 

If  there  Avas  anything  in  the  world 
Robert  hated,  it  was  late  perpendicular. 
He  could  put  up  with  quite  early  build- 
ings of  that  interesting  style,  with  pointed 
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arches  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
what  his  soul  loved  was  a  decorated 
church. 

He  was  as  proud  of  that  decorated 
west  window  in  his  little  dark  church, 
and  the  monuments  in  the  Aylmerton 
chapel,  and  the  round  pillars  that  sup- 
ported the  arches,  and  the  old  painted 
screen,  as  if  the  church  had  belonged 
to  his  family  since  the  Conquest — since 
it  was  built,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Wilberforce's  young  gentleman 
went  into  raptures  over  the  mouldy,  ill- 
smelling  little  church.  It  was  a  damp, 
drizzly  January  morning,  and  it  had 
been  shut  up  for  nearly  a  week,  and  the 
old  stones  in  the  aisles  were  'giving,' 
as  the  sexton   used  to   say  in  his  homely 
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way  of  describing  mildew  and  damp ; 
and  there  Avas  a  musty,  suggestive  odour 
of  old  Damerels  in  the  Aylmerton 
chapel. 

They  stayed  so  long  in  the  church 
examining  the  windows  and  the  mon- 
uments, that  when  they  got  back  to 
the  house  it  was  time  for  lunch.  Robert 
could  not  do  less  than  ask  the  pleasant 
young  gentleman  to  stay  to  lunch,  and 
he  introduced  him  to  Joan  as  an  archi- 
tect and  surveyor  who  had  come  over 
to  see  the  church. 

This  was  no  misrepresentation,  though 
Robert's  conscience  gave  a  twinge  when 
he  made  it.  The  young  man  had  come 
over  to  see  the  church,  and  he  had  come 
over  to  see  a  great  deal  more. 
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Whatever  lie  saw  must  have  given 
him  confidence.  He  was  quite  ready 
to  return  to  business  when  he  went 
hack  with  Robert  to  the  library  after 
lunch.  He  produced  a  bill  from  his 
pocket-book,  drawn  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds,  thirty  pounds  in  excess 
of  the  sum  Robert  had  asked  for.  This, 
he  explained,  was  the  usual  rate  of 
interest,  twenty  j)er  cent.,  not  such  a 
great  amount  of  interest,  considering 
the  risk  and  the  absence  of  security,  only 
the  incumbent's  note-of-hand. 

It  really  did  not  seem  very  much 
after  all,  considering  the  convenience, 
and  the  strictly  private  nature  of  the 
transaction. 

'  It  is  made  payable  in  three  months,' 
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Robert  remarked,  as  lie  sat  twiddling 
the  bit  of  stamped  paper  between  his 
finger  and  thumb.  '  I  understood  it 
was  not  to  fall  due  for  six  or  nine 
months.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,' 
the  young  gentleman  said,  in  his  pleas- 
ant, reassuring  way.  '  All  our  bills 
are  dated  three  months ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  you  can  renew  them  for 
another  three  or  six  months,  until  the 
time  Mr.  Wilberforce  named  expires.' 

'  It  need  not  be  paid,  then,  for  six  or  nine 
months  ?'  Robert  asked,  a  little  nervously. 
He  was  not  quite  so  sure  of  Black  Beauty 
fetching  the  price  he  had  put  upon  him, 
and,  if  it  would  not,  sell,  it  was  quite 
evident   that   he    would   not   be    able    to 
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raise  the  money  until  his  tithes  came  in. 

'  Oh  no,  not  at  all.  You  will  quite  con- 
sult your  own  convenience  whether  you 
pay  it  at  the  end  of  three,  six,  or  nine 
months.' 

'  I  would  rather  it  had  been  drawn  for 
six  months,'  Robert  said  doubtfully.  '  I 
am  not  sure  of  being  able  to  meet  it  at 
the  end  of  three  months — not  until  my 
tithes  come  in.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
difficulty.' 

*  No,  certainly  not.  You  are  not  ex- 
pected to  meet  it  until  the  time  expires. 
You  will  have  due  notice.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  you  should  think 
about  it  meanwhile.' 

Robert  laid  the  long  strip  of  paper  on 
the  blotting-pad  before  him  and  di23ped  his 
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pen  in  the  ink  and  hesitated,  while  the 
young  gentleman  smiled  reassuringly  and 
waited. 

AYhy  should  he  doubt  him  ? 

If  he  had  not  been  so  keen  on  early 
English  and  decorated  churches,  Robert 
might  have  doubted  him;  but  a  man 
who  hated — who  positively  loathed 
perpendicular 

He  did  not  put  the  base  thought  in 
words,  but  he  dipped  his  pen  in  the 
ink  and  scrawled  his  name  across  the 
paper. 

The  young  gentleman  carefully  blotted 
the  trumpery  bit  of  blue  paper,  and 
folded  it  up  slowly,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket-book.  Something  in  the  action  re- 
minded Robert  of  an  absurd  picture  he  had 
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once  seen  of  some  one  folding  up  some- 
body else's  shadow,  a  limp,  spiritless, 
backboneless  shadow,  and  putting  it .  into 
bis  pocket.  But  tbis  was  not  all  tbe 
transaction. 

Tbe  young  gentleman  baving  pocketed 
tbe  bill,  put  a  sbeet  of  blank  paper  before 
Robert,  and  dictated  a  rambling  rigmarole, 
of  wbicb  be  did  not  understand  one  word, 
purporting  to  authorize  bim  to  draw  tbis 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
from  his  superior. 

Robert  drew  out  the  paper  and  signed 
it  meekly — in  faith — it  was  too  late  now  to 
question  anything. 

But  even  tbis  was  not  quite  all.  Before 
the  pleasant  young  man,  who  took  such  in- 
telligent  interest    in    decorated   churches 
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went  away,  he  asked  for  his  fee,  the  or- 
dinary fee  for  preliminary  enquiries,  just 
the  railway  fare  and  the  day's  work. 

The  fee  was  five  guineas,  which  the 
young  man  put  into  his  pocket-book  with 
the  bill,  and  buttoned  his  coat  carefully 
over  it. 

The  next  day  Robert  received  a  cheque 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  ease  and  the  expedition  with  which 
the  loan  was  effected  quite  charmed  him. 
He  had  no  idea  the  money  could  be  raised 
so  easily.  He  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
those  other  incumbents  having  written  the 
testimonials  that  were  printed  on  the 
philanthropist's  circular,  with  those  words 
of  encouragement  and  sympathetic  advice 
addressed  to  their  younger  brethren. 

o2 
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He  was  ready  to  sit  down — with  that 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  his  pocket — 
and  write  a  testimonial  on  the  spot. 


19' 


CHAPTER  X. 


CECILIA. 


The  first  mild  day  that  the  doctor  allowed 
Joan  to  drive  out,  she  went  over  to 
Orchard  Damerel. 

She  had  not  seen  Cecilia  since  her  en- 
gagement, and  there  was  a  great  deal  to 
tell.  While  Robert  was  talking  to  the 
countess,  Cecilia  took  her  apart  and  told 
her  all  about  it.  She  was  so  brimming 
over   with  her  unexpected  good  fortune, 
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that  she  could  not  rest  till  she  had  told 
Joan  all  about  it. 

There  was  very  little  to  tell. 

Cecilia  had  accepted  Mr.  Greatorex's 
offer  gratefully.  She  had  not  hesitated  a 
moment.  She  had  had  a  bad  time,  she 
told  Joan,  confidentially,  since  she  had  ac- 
cepted it :  the  countess  had  not  ceased 
bullying  her.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
hope  of  speedy  release,  she  would  have 
wept  her  eyes  out,  she  would  have  been 
unable  to  read  any  more  sermons.  They 
were  heavy  now  and  red,  but  there  was  a 
light  in  them,  beneath  their  heavy  lids, 
that  Joan  had  not  seen  in  them 
before. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  wait  for,'  Cecilia 
whispered,    in    her     hurried,    frightened 
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way,  as  she  poured  out  her  eager  blush- 
ing confidence  into  Joan's  sympathetic 
ear.  '  We  are  to  be  married  as  soon  as 
the  countess  can  get  somebody.  Oh, 
I  wish  she  would  get  somebody  soon  !' 

Then  Joan  had  congratulated  her  softly, 
as  a  young  happy  bride  alone  could  con- 
gratulate her. 

'  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy,  dear/ 
she  said,  '  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy. 
I  should  have  accepted  Mr.  Greatorex 
myself,  if  he  had  asked  me,  before  I  had 
met  Robin.  He  is  not  a  bit  too  old.  I 
hate  young  men,  they  are  always  so  con- 
ceited, and  want  so  much  waiting  upon. 
I  think  he  is  a  duck  !' 

Joan  was  quite  full  of  Cecilia's  engage- 
ment all  the  way  home,  she  could  talk  of 
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notliing  else.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
poor  Cecilia  to  say  that  there  was  nothing 
to  wait  for:  the  countess  was  not  very 
likely  to  get  anyone  to  fill  her  place.  If 
she  waited  until  her  aunt  could  give  her 
up,  she  would  have  to  wait  a  long 
time. 

While  Joan  was  talking  it  over  with 
Kobert  after  dinner,  by  that  cosy  fireside 
in  the  study,  where  a  big  screen  kept  off 
all  the  draughts,  and  shut  them  in  with 
the  warmth,  and  the  comfort,  and  the 
shaded  lamp-light,  an  idea  struck  her, 
and  she  jumped  up  and  almost  upset 
the  little  table  with  all  the  cambric 
treasures. 

'  Why  shouldn't  one  of  the  girls  go 
to  Orchard  Damerel?'  she  asked  Robert, 
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eagerly,  when  the  inspiration  struck 
her. 

•  One  of  the  girls  ?  You  mean  Phyllis 
or  Bertha  ?' 

'  Yes,  of  course ;  who  else  should  I 
mean,  Rob  ?  They  are  the  girls  to  me. 
There  are  no  other  girls  in  the  world  like 
them !' 

And  then  quite  suddenly  Joan's  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

'  I  think  Phyllis,  if  your  mother  could 
give  her  up,  would  suit  the  countess  ad- 
mirably, and  it  would  be  nice  for  you  to 
have  her  so  near.' 

'  Nice?  it  would  be  lovely  !' 

The  rector  smiled. 

'  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  lovely  for 
Phyllis,'  he  said,  drily.     '  She  would  get 
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tired  of  reading  those  sermons  all  day^ 
and  talking  to  an  ill-tempered,  narrow- 
minded  old  woman.' 

'  Oh,  Phyllis  wouldn't  mind ;  she  isn't 
like  some  people.  She  doesn't  mind 
old  women,  and  she  loves  reading  ser- 
mons. It  will  be  just  the  thing  for 
Phyllis.' 

Joan  wrote  to  her  sister  the  same  night 
before  she  went  to  bed ;  she  covered  two 
whole  sheets  of  jjaper.  She  told  Phyllis 
all  about  the  sermons  she  would  have  to 
read,  and  the  hymn  tunes  she  would  have 
to  play  night  after  night,  and  the  long^ 
dreary,  uneventful  days  she  would  have 
to  spend  shut  up  with  a  grumpy  old 
woman.  Robert  made  her  enumerate  all 
these  things.     She  did  not  keep  anything 
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back  ;  she  knew  that  none  of  them  would 
come  amiss  to  Phyllis.  She  was  not  like 
other  girls.  She  was  created  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  Sunday-school  children  and 
old  women. 

It  was  quite  a  mistake  for  Nature  to 
have  painted  her  cheeks  such  a  lovely  car- 
nation, and  shaded  her  sweet  eyes  with 
such  long  dark  lashes,  and  made  her  beau- 
tiful brown  hair  so  crisp  and  curly.  It 
was  wasted  upon  old  women,  whose  eyes 
were  too  dim  to  see  if  her  eyes  were  blue 
or  green,  and  upon  little  children  who  are 
not  judges  of  beauty,  who  love  a  brown, 
wrinkled  old  crone  better  than  a  profes- 
sional beauty  with  the  loveliest  complexion 
in  the  world. 

The   day  that   Phyllis   received  Joan's 
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letter  was  a  day  of  the  deepest  humiliation 
at  Stoke  Lucy.  Bertha  had  come  back  like  a 
bad  penny.  It  is  harder  to  return  to  one's 
work  after  a  holiday  than  to  go  away  for  the 
iirst  time.  There  is  no  novelty  in  going 
back  to  take  ofp  the  bitterness.  It  is  ever 
so  much  harder.  The  contrast  between  the 
warm  welcome  of  home — ever  so  humble 
a  home — and  the  chilling  reception  that 
awaits  the  poor  dependent,  going  back 
fresh  from  the  tender  clinging  arms  of 
love  to  the  dull  routine  of  duty,  is  more 
than  some  natures  can  bear. 

Most  people — weak  people — suffer  in 
silence,  weep  by  night  and  sulk  by  day, 
till  time,  the  reconciler,  blunts  the  dear 
memory  of  the  happy  days,  and  by-and-by 
the  wheel  goes  round  as  if  there  had  never 
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been  a  break.  Others  grow  restless,  and 
refuse  to  settle  clown  in  the  old  groove,  till 
by-and-by  the  discontent  culminates  into 
open  rebellion,  and  they  pack  their  boxes 
and  go  away. 

Bertha  packed  her  box  before  she  had 
been  back  a  week.  The  troublesome  little 
boys  that  she  had  tried  so  hard  to  love, 
and  could  not  love,  the  upstair  room,  the 
loneliness,  and  the  isolation,  were  more 
than  she  could  bear.  When  the  father  of 
the  little  unmannerly  boys  '  tipped  her  a 
nod '  when  he  met  her  in  the  square,  and 
the  mother  of  her  charges  bulHed  her  for 
half-an-hour  because  she  had  cut  the  chil- 
dren's long,  dreary  lessons  short,  a  few 
minutes  short,  a  day  or  two  after  her 
arrival,   Bertha's    spirit   broke    down,     or 
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rather  it  flared  up,  and  she  packed  her 
box  and  came  away. 

She  was  dreadfully  ashamed  of  herself 
the  next  morning.  She  had  not  been  used 
to  slights  and  being  bullied ;  she  had  not 
gone  through  a  preliminary  course  of  bully- 
ing and  got  used  to  it.  She  was  not  fit  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  get  her  living, 
she  told  herself,  if  she  could  not  stand 
being  bullied  ;  and  then  she  sat  down  and 
wept,  and  declared  herself  ready  to  go 
back  and  ask  Mrs.  Brown  to  give  her 
another  trial. 

She  was  still  weeping  when  Joan's  letter 
came. 

It  was  quite  a  providence,  Mrs.  Penrose 
said,  reading  Joan's  letter  through  a 
mist.     She  was  always  seeing  the  leading 
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of  a  Kind  Hand  throuo'li  all  their  misfor- 
tunes and  poverty. 

'  Depend  upon  it,'  she  used  to  say,  when 
the  boys  were  grumbling,  and  the  girls 
were  murmuring  at  their  hard  lot,  '  God 
knows  what  is  best  for  you,  dears.  Per- 
haps you  couldn't  have  borne  prosperity  ; 
very  few  people  can,'  and  then  she  would 
comfort  herself  by  repeating  the  lines  of 
her  favourite  hymn  : 

'  Judge  not  the  Lord  by  fearful  sense, 

But  trust  Him  for  His  Grace, 
Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face.' 

AYhat  would  she  have  done  without 
that  hymn  ? 

Phyllis  wrote  back  by  the  next  post, 
and  said  that  she  would  be  willing 
to    come,   that    she  would    be    delighted 
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to  come,  that  she  would  come  at   once ! 

It  was  exactly  the  situation  that  would 
suit  her.  It  would  suit  her  much  better 
than  teaching  little  boys,  dreadful,  unlov- 
able little  boys,  like  Bertha's.  She  liked 
old  women  ;  she  would  never,  never  tire 
of  an  old  woman's  whims, — why  should 
she  ?  She  would  be  old  herself  some 
day — and  the  literature  that  she  adored 
was  sermons ! 

It  was  her  turn  to  go  out  now.  Bertha 
had  gone  out,  and — and  failed.  Bertha 
did  not  admit  that  she  had  failed,  but  her 
experience  had  not  been  a  happy  one, 
and  she  was  quite  willing  to  stay  at  home 
with  her  mother,  and  pare  and  scrape, 
and  sew  and  scrub, — no,  not  scrub,  she 
stopped  short  at  scrubbing, — as  Phyllis 
had  done. 
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When  Joan  received  this  letter,  she  had 
the  ponies  brought  round  at  once  and 
drove  over  to  Orchard  Damerel. 

It  was  earlier  in  the  day  than  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling,  and  the  countess 
was  still  in  her  boudoir,  and  Joan  man- 
aged to  get  a  few  minutes'  talk  with 
Cecilia  before  she  went  upstairs  to  see  her. 

Poor  Cecilia  was  delighted  with  the 
proposition  :  she  was  sure  that  Phyllis 
would  fill  her  place  exactly.  It  was  not 
an  easy  place  to  fill,  she  admitted,  and 
then  she  broke  down  and  had  a  little 
weep.  Her  eyes  were  red  as  if  she  had 
been  crying  all  the  morning ;  the  countess 
had  been  unusually  cross  :  something  had 
happened  to  upset  her,  and  when  she  was 
upset,  she  generally  vented  her  ill-humours 
upon  Cecilia. 
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Mr.  Greatorex  had  written  to  her  lady- 
ship, and  had  asked  her  to  name  an  early 
day,  when  she  could  dispense  with  the 
attendance  of  her  niece ;  and  the  countess 
had  fallen  into  a  passion  upon  reading 
the  letter,  and  wept,  and  raved,  and  called 
him  an  unfeeling  brute  for  seeking  to 
take  away  from  her  the  prop  of  her  old 
age. 

There  had  been  a  scene. 

Cecilia  was  sure,  she  told  Joan,  that 
her  aunt  would  never,  never  willingly 
give  her  up,  that  she  would  keep  her  in 
that  dull  house,  reading  those  hateful 
sermons,  as  long  as  she  lived,  unless  she 
ran  away,  or — or  Mr.  Greatorex  came  and 
carried  her  oiF  by  force. 

Joan  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  pic- 
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ture  she  drew  of  Cecilia's  elderly  lover 
carrying  her  off  by  force. 

The  countess  had  not  smoothed  all  the 
signs  of  her  recent  agitation  from  her 
face  when  Joan  went  in.  It  was  redder 
than  ever,  quite  purple  red  under  her 
eyes,  which  were  still  angry  and  dis- 
turbed, and  she  was  shaking  all  over 
like  a  jelly.  She  was  still  wearing  that 
old  warm  plaid  shawl,  and  a  hideous 
erection  of  a  cap.  She  had  never  looked 
more  unlike  a  countess. 

When  she  saw  Joan,  she  began  to 
whimper  and  bemoan  the  ingratitude  of 
her  niece. 

'  After  all  I  have  done  for  her !'  the 
countess  moaned.  '  If  she  had  been  my 
own  child  I   could  not  have   done  more  ; 
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and  now — to  think  of  her  ingratitude  f 
She  is  ready  to  leave  me  at  a  minute's 
Dotice,  for  the  sake  of  an  old  man,  old 
enough  to  be  her  father — to  be  her 
grandfather.     I'm  ashamed  of  Cecilia  !' 

Her  ladyship's  niece  stood  by,  blushing 
and  weeping. 

'Mr.  Greatorex  is  only  sixty,'  she  said, 
with  some  spirit. 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  miss !  he  is  sixty- 
five,  if  he  is  a  day !  If  he  had  been  a 
young  man  I  could  understand  your  in- 
fatuation, but  with  an  old  man — a  man 
old  enough  to  be  your  grandfather — it  is 
quite  indecent !' 

The  late  earl  had  been  considerably 
over  sixty  when  her  ladyship  had  married 
him. 
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'  A  girl  like  Cecilia,  witli  her  expec- 
tations ;  the  niece — of — of  an  earl ' 

'  A  countess,'  Cecilia  murmured,  in- 
audibly. 

'  — To  throw  herself  away  on  a  mere 
London  attorney,  a  man  old  enough  to 
be  her  grandfather,'  the  countess  went 
on,  severely,  'is  worse  than  folly;  it  is 
madness,  nothing  short  of  madness — her 
friends  ought  to  interfere.  If  her  father 
will  not  interfere,  I  shall  take  it  upon 
myself.  I  have  always  stood  in  the  place 
of  a  mother  to  Cecilia.  I  shall  take  it 
upon  myself  to  write  to  Mr.  Greatorex, 
and  put  a  stop  to  this  folly.  He  is  one 
of  the  earl's  trustees,  and  he  is  taking  a 
great  liberty  in  paying  his  addresses  to 
the  earl's  niece.     If  he  has   forofotten  his 
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place,  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  to 
my  family  and  my  position,  if  -I  did  not 
remind  him  of  it. 

Cecilia  began  to  weep  copiously. 

'  I  have  promised  to  marry  him,  aunt,' 
was  all  she  could  say. 

'  Marry  him,  indeed  !  What  does  a 
chit  like  you  know  about  marrying? 
How  old  are  you — eighteen  or  nineteen?' 

'  I  am  twenty-six,  aunt.' 

'  Good  gracious,  how  time  flies !  I 
thought  you  were  still  in  your  teens^ 
child.  Twenty-six  !  Well,  there  is  plenty 
of  time  yet  to  talk  about  marrying.' 

Cecilia  shook  her  head,  and  two  big 
tears  coursed  down  her  despairing  face. 

Joan  was  very  angry  with  the  selfish 
old  woman,  and  she  thought  Cecilia  was 
a  goose,  a  big  goose,  to  stand  crying  there 
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because  the  countess  would  not  let  her 
get  married.  She  would  have  liked  to 
have  shaken  her. 

It  was  hardly  a  propitious  time  to  tell 
the  countess  what  had  brought  her  there 
so  early,  but  Joan  was  not  accustomed  to 
let  small  things  stand  in  her  way. 

She  told  her  ladyship  about  Bertha 
having  come  home,  and  Phyllis  wanting 
to  go  out  into  a  situation,  wanting  exactly 
such  a  place  as  Cecilia's,  and  how  fond 
she  was  of  reading  sermons,  and  that 
she  would  play  hymn  tunes  by  the 
hour. 

She  could  not  have  put  the  matter 
more  clearly,  but  the  countess  did  not 
jump  at  Phyllis's  offer. 

'  I  don't  think  I  could  do  with  a 
stranger  about  me,'  she  said,  quite  cross- 
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ly.  '  Cecilia  knows  all  my  ways.  I  am 
not  iidgetty,  but  I  like  people  to  know 
what  I  want  without  telling.  I  couldn't 
begin  teaching  a  stranger  at  my  age ; 
most  likely,  after  I  had  taken  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  your  sister,  she  would 
be  ungrateful  enough  to  go  away  and 
get  married  !' 

It  was  clearly  no  use  reasoning  with 
her.  Joan  came  away  and  left  her 
ladyship  grumbling,  and  vowing  she 
would  have  no  more  ungrateful  minxes 
about  her. 

A  week  after  this  unsatisfactory  inter- 
view, Mr.  Greatorex  came  down.  He  did 
not  stop  at  Orchard  Damerel  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  do ;  he  put  up  at  the 
'  Aylmerton  Arms  '  in  the  village.  He 
was    closeted   with    the    countess   for    an 
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hour  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  but  he 
refused  her  invitation  to  stay  to  dinner. 
He  had.  never  required  an  invitation 
before,  and  the  countess  did  not  make 
it  very  graciously.  She  could  not  bully 
the  earl's  trustee  very  well,  so  she 
bullied  Cecilia  after  he  had  gone.  It 
was  always  a  consolation  to  her  to  re- 
member that  she  had  bullied  Cecilia 
on  that  memorable  night. 

Her  ladyship's  niece  was  out  walking 
with  her  lover  in  the  grounds  betimes 
the  next  morning.  It  was  a  dismal  January 
morning,  a  damp  mist  was  rising  from 
the  ground,  and  the  trees  in  the  shrub- 
bery were  dripping  as  they  passed  be- 
neath them.  The  shrubbery  was  the 
last  place  in  the  world  for  anyone  but 
loveis  to  walk  in    on   this    damp,  dreary 
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morning.  A  wilderness  of  laurels  and 
evergreens,  unpruned  and  untrained,  and 
meeting  in  some  places  across  the  path, 
— a  more  forlorn,  melancholy  walk  they 
could  not  have  chosen. 

Cecilia  could  not  think  why  her  elderly 
lover  had  chosen  this  walk,  but  she  did 
not  venture  to  remonstrate.  She  was  al- 
ways used  to  giving  in  to  other  people  ; 
she  had  no  will  of  her  own. 

Mr.  Greatorex  talked  about  all  sorts 
of  things  as  they  walked  through  this 
tangled  wilderness — about  his  beautiful 
old  house  in  the  country,  that  Cecilia 
had  never  heard  of,  and  his  gloomy 
old  mansion  in  town  that  the  uphol- 
sterers were  already  busy  about,  and 
his  sad,  lonely,  bachelor  life  that  would 
be  lonely  and  sad  no  longer. 
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He  talked  about  everything  but  the 
countess,  lie  never  mentioned  her  name 
once  during  that  morning's  walk. 

Cecilia  was  so  interested  in  what  he 
was  telling  her  of  the  strange,  stirring 
world  that  lay  outside  the  dreary  splen- 
dour of  Orchard  Damerel,  that  she  did 
not  notice  that  they  had  left  the  shrub- 
bery behind,  and  were  walking  across 
the  meadows  in  the  direction  of  the 
church. 

The  mists  that  had  been  so  thick  in  the 
shrubbery  were  rising  when  they  passed 
out  of  the  tangled  wilderness  into  the 
meadows  beyond.  They  melted  and  opened 
out  before  Cecilia  in  a  strange,  mysterious 
way,  as  if  to  reveal  to  her  the  unknown 
world  that  lay  beyond.  The  soft  blue 
mists  were  rising,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
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on  the  distant  hills,  and  there  was  a  rustle 
and  sparkle  on  the  scarlet  berries  of  the 
hollies  by  the  church  gate,  and  they  were 
walking  up  the  church  path  before  Cecilia 
knew  it. 

'  I  want  to  go  into  the  church  for  a  few 
minutes,'  Mr.  Greatorex  explained,  and 
Cecilia  followed  meekly. 

By  the  strangest  coincidence,  the  rector 
was  walking  towards  them  through  the 
church-yard  from  the  gate  that  led  into 
the  rectory-garden,  and  they  went  into  the 
church  together.  The  door  was  open, 
and  Fowler,  the  gardener  from  the  rectory, 
who  sang  in  the  choir,  and  looked  after  the 
church,  was  putting  down  some  cushions 
in  the  chancel. 

Cecilia  could  not  imagine  why  he  should 
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be  putting  down  the  cushions  in  the  middle 
of  the  week. 

She  followed  her  elderly  lover  up  the 
aisle,  and  waited  for  him  while  he  went 
into  the  vestry  with  the  rector. 

She  waited  in  the  chancel  looking  down 
at  the  cushions,  and  at  the  flowers,  the 
sweet  fresh  Christmas  roses  on  the  altar, 
wondering  what  it  meant. 

She  was  still  wondering  when  Robert 
came  out  of  the  vestry  in  his  surplice,  and 
passed  inside  the  communion-rails,  and 
she  was  standing  with  Mr.  Greatorex  by 
her  side  before  them,  and  some  one — 
Fowler  the  gardener,  or  another — was 
standing  at  her  elbow. 

She  could  not  tell  what  it  all  meant. 
The  marriage  service  had  begun,  and  the 
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rector  had  asked  her  if  she  would  have 
this  man — who  had  come  down  from 
London  with  a  special  license  all  ready  in 
his  pocket — for  her  wedded  husband, 
before  she  realized  what  was  happening. 

It  was  too  late  to  draw  back.  She 
would  not  have  drawn  back  if  she 
could. 

The  service  went  on  to  the  end,  and 
then  Cecilia  broke  down.  She  did  not 
break  down  till  she  got  into  the  vestry, 
and  then,  when  it  was  quite  too  late,  her 
tears  poured  down  like  rain.  She  had 
suddenly  remembered  the  poor  old 
woman  at  Orchard  Damerel,  and  what 
a  good,  good  friend  she  had  been  to 
her. 

It  was  quite  too  late  to  weep  now  :  the 
old  dreary  monotonous  days  were  all  over, 
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the  mists  had  risen  from  the  hills  when 
she  came  out  of  the  church  door,  and  the 
world  was  before  her. 

Joan  wrote  the  same  night  for  Phyllis 
to  come  down  to  Coombe  Danierelat  once, 
to  come  down  without  delay,  not  to  let 
anything  detain  her. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


MARY    BAILEY. 


There  was  great  consternation  in  Coombe 
Damerel  when  it  was  known  that  her  lady- 
ship's niece  had  been  whisked  away. 

There  was  still  a  halo  around  the  little 
household  at  the  great  house;  an  atmo- 
sphere of  greatness  still  surrounded  the 
countess.  Everybody  remembered  that 
she  was  the  earl's  widow.  The  sight  of 
that  lumbering  old  yellow  chariot  in  the 
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Tillage  street,  Avith  the  red  face  of  the 
countess  and  her  dingy  lilac  plumes 
nodding  inside,  still  filled  the  simple 
minds  of  the  country  folk  with  awe  and 
admiration. 

The  news  of  Cecilia's  elopement — it 
really  seemed  like  an  elopement :  a  middle- 
aged,  orderly  elopement — fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  in  the  village. 

Everybody  in  Coombe  Damerelknew  all 
about  it  an  hour  after  the  event.  It  up- 
set the  day's  work  :  women  stood  about  at 
the  corners  of  the  street,  or  collected  to- 
gether at  their  doorsteps  to  gossip  about 
it,  and  men  paused  in  their  work,  even  the 
school-children  neglected  their  lessons,  and 
put  their  heads  together  behind  their  slates, 
and  whispered  the  wonderful  news. 

Perhaps  the  school-master  was  to  blame 
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for  the  children's  inattention.  He  was 
distrait  and  inattentive  himself.  He  forgot 
all  about  the  lessons  he  was  giving  ;  he  was 
absent  and  pre-occupied  all  the  morning; 
and  when  the  school  was  over,  when  he 
had  got  rid  of  the  children  for  the  day,  he 
brushed  himself  up  very  carefully,  and 
Avalked  over  to  Orchard  Damerel. 

He  walked  through  the  wet  shrubbery, 
where  Cecilia  had  walked  in  the  morning, 
scrunching  the  dead  leaves  under  his  great 
awkward  feet,  and  pushing  aside  the  invad- 
ing boughs  that  obstructed  his  path.  He 
was  very  much  in  earnest :  he  was  always 
in  earnest,  he  was  not  of  a  frivolous  nature 
like  some  young  men.  He  had  a  long 
upper  lip,  and  a  square  jaw,  and  a  heavy 
overhanging  forehead,  and  there  was  not 
a  gleam  of  fun  in  his  eyes.      When    he 
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whacked  a  boy — he  could  not.  trust  himself 
to  whack  a  boy  very  often — he  whacked 
him  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  That 
deadly  earnestness  of  his  had  got  him  in 
trouble,  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  more 
than  once  in  his  scholastic  career. 

He  was  very  much  in  earnest  now  as  he 
walked  with  a  heavy  rapid  step  through  the 
tangled  wilderness  of  shrubbery.  It  was 
a  delightful  meeting-place  for  lovers.  Per- 
haps some  such  thought  crossed  his  mind 
as  he  paused  once  and  looked  back  at  the 
shadowy  path  that  led  by  the  meadows  to 
the  church.  There  was  no  one  in  sight 
when  he  reached  the  house ;  there  was  not 
a  light  in  a  single  window,  though  the 
twilight  was  falling,  and.  only  two  or  three 
chimneys      of    the     great     stacks     were 
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He  waited  a  long  time  before  anyone 
answered  the  door,  waited  on  the  door-step 
balancing  himself  first  on  one  leg  and 
then  on  the  other,  but  he  did  not  remem- 
ber to  scrape  his  feet.  They  really  wanted 
scraping  after  that  walk  through  the 
mud. 

The  old  butler  came  at  last,  fumbling 
over  the  fastenings  of  the  hall  door,  as  if 
he  had  never  opened  it  before  in  his  life. 
His  nerves  were  so  shaken  by  Cecilia's 
flight  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  on  his  head  or  his  heels.  Nobody  had 
ever  eloped  from  Orchard  Damerel  before. 
Nobody  was  ever  likely  to  elope  again — 
not  in  his  time.  He  was  not  at  all  sure 
whether  her  ladyship  would  see  the  young 
man — he  had  an  earl's  butler's  contempt 
for  school-masters — and  he  left  him  kick- 
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ing  up  his  heels  in  the  dark  hall  while  he 
went  to  inquire. 

He  came  back  presently  with  a  message 
from  the  countess.  Her  ladyship  was  very 
sorry,  but  she  was  so  upset  by  the  tragic 
incident  of  the  day  that  she  could  not  see 
anyone. 

But  the  school-master  would  not  go 
away.  He  made  the  butler  take  another 
message  to  her  ladyship,  to  the  effect  that 
his  errand  was  pressing,  that  he  could  not 
go  away  without  seeing  her.  He  listened 
with  his  great  ears  outstretched — his  ears 
had  a  way  of  pricking  themselves  up,  per- 
haps with  being  always  on  the  stretch, 
listening  for  answers  that  were  slow  in 
coming, — and  he  heard  the  butler's  feeble 
steps  far,  far  away  approaching. 

He  knew  by  the   sound  of  those  steps 
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that  her  ladyship  would  see  him,  and  he 
moistened  his  dry  lips  in  an  engaging  way 
that  he  had,  and  wij)ed  his  forehead.  It 
was  dreadfully  cold  in  that  dark,  draughty 
hall,  where  a  fire  had  not  been  lio^hted  for 
years  and  years,  but  the  perspiration  stood 
out  in  clammy  drops  on  his  forehead  as 
he  heard  the  butler's  steps  approaching. 

He  had  guessed  rightly.  Her  ladyship 
would  see  him.  He  followed  the  butler 
through  the  dark  shadowy  rooms,  and 
down  a  long  passage,  into  a  great  dim^ 
drab  room,  where  at  the  further  end,  by 
the  fireplace,  the  countess  was  sitting 
alone. 

He  came  up  to  her  shyly  and  awkward- 
ly, with  that  undecided  manner  he  had. 
He  carried  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  his  big 
cane-   and  his  great  boots,  which  he  had 
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forgotten  to  wipe,  made  dreadful  marks  on 
the  carpet  all  the  way. 

The  countess  looked  up  from  her  corner 
when  he  approached  her.  Traces  of  recent 
agitation  were  on  her  red  face  ;  it  was  red 
no  longer,  it  was  purple. 

'What  do  you  want  to  speak  to  me 
about  ?  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  see 
me?'  she  inquired,  sharply.  'It  is  not 
about  the  school,  I  hope  ;  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  school.  I  have  washed 
my  hands  of  the  school.' 

'  It  is  not  about  the  school,'  the  young 
man  said,  moistening  his  dry  lijDS. 

'  Sit  down,'  said  the  countess,  impa- 
tiently,— she  could  not  bear  to  see  him 
standing  there  twiddling  his  hat, — '  you 
may  as  well  sit  down  if  you  have  anything 
to  say.' 
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The  school-master  sat  down ;  lie  sat 
down  at  the  very  edge  of  the  chair.  If  he 
had  sat  down  a  hair's-breadth  nearer  the 
edge,  it  would  have  toppled  over  with 
him. 

'  I  came  to  speak  to  you  about  Miss 
Burrough '  he  began,  awkwardly. 

'  I  don't  want  to  hear  a  word  about  Miss 
Burrough !'  the  countess  said,  snapping 
him  up.  '  I  don't  w^ant  to  hear  her  name 
ever  mentioned  again !' 

'  It  is  about  Miss  Burrough's  situation,' 
the  young  man  went  on,  undaunted. 

'  Miss  Burrough  was  my  niece ;  Miss 
Burrough  did  not  fill  a  situation,'  the  old 
woman  said,  losing  her  temper.  '  What 
do  you  mean  by  talking  about  her  situa- 
tion, as  if  she  were  a  housemaid?' 

The   young   man    ought    to    have  been 
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abashed,   but   he   was    only    confused   or 
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zzled,  he  was  not  the  least  ashamed. 


'You  will  want  some  one  to  fill  her 
place  ?'  he  went  on,  doggedly.    ' 

'  Of  course  I  shall  want  some  one  to  fill 
her  place,'  her  ladyship  said,  testily  ;  '  but 
I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  your 
visit.' 

'  I  thought  Mary — Miss  Bailey ' 

The  countess  stopped  him  abruptly. 

'  Oh,  dear,  no  !'  she  said,  stiffly,  '  Mary 
Bailey  wouldn't  do  at  all.  I've  always 
been  accustomed  to  have  a  lady.' 

'  But  Mar — Miss  Bailey  is  quite  a 
lady — she  has  been  well  brought  up — 
her  mother  was  a  lady :  she  was  a 
daughter  of  a  solicitor.  She  married  be- 
neath her,  but  she  brought  Mary  up  in 
her  own  station.' 
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'  I  should  have  said  a  gentlewoman/ 
the  countess  said,  with  some  asperity.  '  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  have 
a  gentlewoman  about  me.  Mary  Bailey 
would  not  do  at  all.' 

She  was  nettled  and  offended  at  that 
allusion  to  Mary  Bailey's  mother  being 
the  daughter  of  a  country  attorney;  it 
was  putting  her  on  the  same  level  a& 
herself. 

'  Mary  is  much  better,'  he  went  on, 
desperately.  He  was  not  to  be  repressed. 
'  She  is  quite  able  to  take  a  situation  now. 
She  would  be  very  useful  to  your  lady- 
ship ;  she  has  taken  a  number  of  prizes 
for  needlework ;  and  she  reads  aloud 
beautifully.' 

'  Mary  Bailey  will  not  do  at  all.  I 
could  not  have  an  invalid  about  me,'  the 
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old  lady  said,  sharply.  '  I  should  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  nurse  her ;  and  when 
she  got  well,  after  a  lot  of  feeding  up 
and  trouble,  she  would  want  to  get 
married.' 

'  She  would  not  want  to  get  married — 
for — for  a  long  time — not  until  your  lady- 
ship could  spare  her — she  would  wait — ■ 
we  would  both  wait ' 

'  Fiddlesticks  !'  interrupted  the  countess^ 
impatiently.  '  What  do  you  want  to 
bring  her  down  here  for,  if  you  don't 
want  to  marry  her  ?  You'd  better  leave 
off  thinking  about  Mary  Bailey,  Mr. 
Beckett,  and  stick  to  your  work.  I 
hear  the  school  is  in  a  disgraceful 
condition.' 

And  so  she  dismissed  him. 

The  wheezy  old  butler  took  him  back 
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tlirougli  the  darkling  rooms.  They  had 
seemed  so  grand  to  him  when  he  had 
come  in ;  they  were  all  dim  and  drab  and 
grey  as  he  came  back :  they  might  have 
been  covered  with  cobwebs  for  all  the 
notice  he  took  of  them. 

The  wintry  sun  had  sunk  behind  the 
moor,  and  the  house  stood  sharply  out 
against  the  pale  gold  of  the  evening 
sky. 

Over  the  hills  hung  a  long  dark  line  of 
clouds,  and  the  grey  mist  of  evening  was 
stealing  up  from  the  valley,  blotting  and 
blurring  the  familiar  landmarks — the  great 
trees  in  the  deer-park,  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  coombe  with  the  dark  water  brawling 
below,  the  long  green  fields  and  the  grey 
tower  of  the  church. 

The  school-master's  back  was  towards 
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the  sunset,  and  his  grey  set  face  was  to- 
wards the  darkling  sky  and  the  creeping 
mist.  His  head  had  droj^ped  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  attitude  would  have 
struck  anyone  meeting  him  there,  in 
that  lonely  spot,  as  the  attitude  of  a  man 
who  had  given  up  hope — the  attitude  of 
despair. 

It  would  have  struck  most  men,  who' 
had  any  sympathy  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  but  it  did  not  strike  Eobert 
Lyon,  who  met  him  coming  up  to  the 
house. 

He  was  coming  np  to  condole  with 
her  ladyship,  it  was  his  duty  as  the  rector 
of  the  parish  to  go  to  her  in  her  trouble, 
and  to  tell  her  that  his  wife  had  sent  for 
Phyllis.  Phyllis  would  stay  with  her,  at 
any  rate,  for  the  present,  until  she  could 
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make  up  her  mind  whom  she  would  take  to 
till  Cecilia's  place. 

Robert  was  absent  and  pre-occupied  as 
he  came  up  the  path  towards  the  house 
in  the  winter  sunset.  He  had  had  a 
good  many  things  to  worry  him ;  he 
was  not  at  all  sure  what  the  countess 
would  say  to  his  marrying  her  niece 
in  that  clandestine  way  without  con- 
sulting her  first.  It  was  his  duty; 
he  could  do  nothing  else,  but  he 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  her  ladyship 
would  take  it  in  that  light.  There  were 
other  things  disturbing  him,  with  which 
his  errand  to  Lady  Aylmerton  had  nothing 
to  do.  He  had  heard  from  Tattersall's 
that  morning.  Black  Beauty  had  been 
put  up  for  sale,  and  he  had  been  knocked 
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down  for  one  hundred  ijounds  less  than  the 
reserve  price. 

Of  course  he  had  been  bought  in.  If 
Robert  had  not  lixed  a  reserve,  he 
would  have  been  sold  for  twenty-five 
pounds.  He  had  quite  believed  that  story 
of  Lady  Alicia's  brother's  that  he  was 
^  worth  two  hundred  of  anybody's  money/ 
and  he  had  put  what  he  thought  a  low 
reserve  upon  him. 

He  was  dreadfully  knocked  down  when 
that  letter  from  Tattersall's  reached  him  ; 
he  would  not  have  told  Joan  anything 
about  it  for  the  world !  The  next  thing 
to  be  considered  was  what  to  do  with  the 
horse.  It  was  eating  its  head  off  in  Tat- 
tersall's stables  now  instead  of  in  his, 
and  he  would   have   to    pay  the    cost  of 
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sending  it  back.  This,  and  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  cost  of  its  keep  in  London, 
would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum 
— and  it  would  be  all  loss.  He  was 
very  much  inclined  to  let  it  go  for 
what  it  would  fetch,  and  finish  the 
business.  He  was  resolving  this  in  his 
mind,  when  he  came  across  the  school- 
master walking  moodily  towards  him,  as 
if  he  had  just  left  the  house. 

He  could  not  at  all  think  what  had 
brought  the  man  there,  on  such  a  day 
as  this  above  all  others.  He  was  sure  that 
the  countess  would  not  see  him.  What 
possible  business  could  he  have  with  her? 

Could  he  have  chosen  this  inauspicious 
time  to  have  gone  to  her  about  the  schools 
— the  schools  that  were  in  such  a  dis- 
graceful condition  ? 
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Robert  ^vas  asking  himself  this  ques- 
tion when  he  met  the  young  man  in 
the  path.  The  moody  fellow  would  have 
passed  him  with  a  sullen  bow,  but  the 
rector  stopped  him. 

'  Oh,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  schools,  Mr.  Beckett,'  he  said,  but  he 
did  not  say  it  genially.  '  The  inspector 
is  coming  down  a  week  earlier,  and  I'm 
afraid  you  will  not  be  ready  for  him. 
I'll  come  over  to-morrow  mornino:  and  2:0 
through  some  of  the  subjects  with  the 
elder  children.  I  hope  I  shall  find  them 
improved.  Miss  Bray  has  done  wonders 
with  the  girls.  The  way  she  has  worked 
them  up  in  this  short  time  is  quite  aston- 
ishing. She  is  an  excellent  teacher;  she 
throws  her  heart   into  the  work.     There 
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is   nothing   done  without  throwing  one's 
heart  into  it.' 

With  this  parting  shot  the  rector  went 
on  his  way.  He  heard,  or  thought  he 
heard,  the  moody,  sullen  fellow  mutter- 
ing to  himself  after  he  left  him,  and  he 
paused  at  a  turn  in  the  road  and  looked 
after  him,  and  saw  him  with  his  head  still 
bent  forward  on  his  breast,  and  the  grey 
mist  closing  around  him. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ROBERT  EXAMINES  THE  SCHOOL. 

Robert  Lyon  returned  home  after  that 
visit  to  Orchard  Damerel  rather  damped 
in  spirits.  Everything  had  gone  wrong. 
That  wretched  horse  lay  like  a  load  upon 
his  mind;  the  meeting  with  the  school- 
master had  irritated  him,  though  he  could 
not  explain  why ;  and  the  interview  with 
his  patroness  had  not  been  a  pleasant 
one. 
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The  countess  had  railed  at  him  as  it 
was  not  seemly  for  a  member  of  his  flock 
to  rail  at  the  parish  priest ;  but  her  lady- 
ship was  not  particular  what  she  said,  or 
how  she  said  it,  when  she  was  very  much 
moved.  She  was  very  much  moved  to- 
day, and  she  poured  out  the  vials  of  her 
wrath  upon  the  meek  head  of  the  clergy- 
man who  had  tied  the  knot  between  the 
oiFending  pair.  She  accused  the  rector  of 
aiding  and  abetting  the  elderly  bride- 
groom, and  being  privy  to  the  whole  ar- 
rangement from  the  beginning.  She 
would  not  listen  to  a  single  word  of  ex- 
tenuation ;  and  she  turned  up  her  nose — 
her  poor  vulgar  red  nose — at  the  mention 
of  the  word  '  duty.' 

There  was  only  one  duty  he  owed,  that 
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was  at  all  plain  to  her,  the  duty  of  re- 
fusing to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony 
without  her  knowledge  and  consent. 

Robert  came  away  angry  and  humili- 
ated :  he  never  came  away  from  Orchard 
Damerel  now  without  being  angry  and 
ashamed.  The  countess  never  lost  a 
chance  of  saying  unpleasant  things,  and 
she  was  very  fond  of  finding  fault.  If 
he  could  have  got  another  presentation  he 
would  have  thrown  up  the  living, — the 
beautiful  house  and  grounds,  the  fruitful 
glebe,  and  the  income  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  a-year !  He  would 
have  thrown  it  all  up. 

It  is  possible  to  buy  good  things — not 
the  best  things — too  dear, — and  this  great 
gift,  good  as  it  was,  he  had  bought  dear. 
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He  had  given  much  too  high  a  price  for 
it :  he  had  forfeited  his  self-respect,  he 
told  himself  bitterly. 

'  He  was  not  his  own  master,  he  was 
like  a  toad  under  a  pair  of  harrows  !' 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  came  home 
after  that  inauspicious  interview,  and  he 
was  moody  and  silent  all  the  evening. 
The  next  morning  he  had  to  face  the 
question  of  the  horse,  the  wonderful 
hunter  that  Lord  George  had  given  his 
honourable  word  was  worth  two  hundred 
guineas.  What  is  the  worth  of  a  lord  if 
his  word  is  not  to  be  trusted  ? 

It  had  been  knocked  down,  bought  in 
rather,  for  twenty-five  pounds !  Robert  had 
put  much  too  high  a  reserve  upon  it :  if 
he  had  fixed  a  lower  sum,  so  the  clerk  at 
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Tattersall's  informed  him,  the  horse  might 
have  been  sold.  He  had  lain  awake 
thinking  about  that  horse  all  the  night, 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  thinking 
about  his  Sunday  sermon,  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  he  would  take  what  he 
could  get  for  it.  It  would  never  do  to 
have  it  back. 

He  wrote  off  at  once,  directly  after 
breakfast,  and  requested  that  Black 
Beauty  might  be  put  up  again,  this  time 
fixing  the  reserve  at  the  ridiculous  sum  of 
fifty  pounds.  When  he  had  written  this 
letter,  he  thought  that  he  had  washed  his 
hands  of  the  whole  affair. 

He  could  not  think  now  where  he  should 
get  the  money  to  meet  that  wretched  bill : 
he  had  quite  dejDended  upon  selling  Black 
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Beauty  for  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  or  he  would  not  have  signed 
it. 

He  got  up  from  his  writing-table  moody 
and  out  of  sorts.  He  was  in  a  very  sorry 
mood  to  examine  those  wretched  children 
at  the  school,  who  had  been  expecting  him 
for  the  last  hour. 

The  children  were  tired  of  waiting,  and 
were  ill-tempered  and  sulky.  The  school- 
master had  been  bullying  them  ever  since 
nine  o'clock,  and  had  only  succeeded  in 
making  them  moody  and  defiant. 

Robert  spent  two  weary  hours  hammer- 
ing away  at  the  '  standards.'  He  had  a 
try  at  them  all,  at  least  all  that  were 
taught  in  the  boy's  school,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  the  two 
hours,   that   a   worse-taught    or    a    more 
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ignorant  set  of  boys  he  had  never  met 
with  in  his  life.  The  school  would  dis- 
grace the  county,  and  there  would  be  no 
grant. 

'  Well  ?'  said  the  school -master,  when 
the  examination  was  over,  and  Robert 
was  frowning  over  his  pencilled  notes, 
'  well,'  he  said,  with  his  sickly  smile, 
and  moistening  his  pale  lips  as  he 
S23oke,  '  they  have  not  done  so  very  bad, 
sir,  have  they?' 

'  They  have  done  disgracefully  !'  Robert 
said,  severely.  '  They  could  not  have 
done  worse.  I  thought,  with  this  ex- 
tension of  time,  you  would  have  been 
able  to  do  something  with  them.  Miss 
Bray  has  done  wonders  with  the  girls ! 
They  were  much  more  backward  than 
the   boys,   through    Miss    Bailey's    unfor- 
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tunate  illness  they  had  been  neglected 
all  the  summer,  but  Miss  Bray  has  made 
up  for  the  lost  time,  and  the  school  is  in 
excellent  order.  With  all  its  advantages ^ 
the  boys'  school  will  compare  very 
unfavourably  with  the  girls'  school  in 
the  examiner's  report.' 

Matilda  Bray  came  into  the  school-room 
directly  after  the  rector  had  gone.  She 
was  a  small,  slight,  prim  young  woman, 
and  she  wore  spectacles.  She  was  neatly 
dressed,  with  stiffly-starched  white  cuffs 
and  collar,  and  a  tightly-fitting  dark 
gown.  She  had  not  a  bow  of  ribbon 
about  her,  and  she  had  not  a  hair  awry,, 
though  she  had  been  in  school  since  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  girls 
had  been  obstinate  and  stupid  enough 
to  make  her  tear  her  hair  out  by  hand- 
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fills.  It  was  past  one  o'clock  when  the 
rector  went  away,  and  she  had  not  torn 
out — she  had  not  disarrano;ed — a  sino;le 
hair.  She  was  exactly  what  a  school- 
mistress ought  to  be — a  pattern  of 
neatness. 

'  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Beckett, 
I  thought  Mr.  Lyon  was  here,'  she  said^ 
in  a  quick,  chirping  way,  pausing  on 
the  threshold,  and  looking  round  the 
school-room. 

'  He  has  just  gone,'  the  school-master 
said,  sullenly. 

'  What  a  long  time  he  stayed  !  Has  he 
been  examining  the  school  ?' 

She  had  a  sharp,  acid  little  voice, 
generally  pitched  in  a  high  key — rather 
an  unpleasant  key — but  she  sweetened 
it  and   softened  it  wonderfully  when  she 
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spoke  to  tlie  school-master,  and  a  pink 
flush  crept  up  under  her  freckled  skin. 
She  had  heard  all  about  Mary  Bailey; 
she  knew  the  story  of  the  school-master's 
disappointment,  but  she  could  not  under- 
stand his  ridiculous  fidelity.  No  man 
in  his  senses  would  prefer  a  mawkish, 
sickly  girl  fifty  miles  away,  to  a  bright, 
active  little  next-door  neighbour,  with 
a  '  parchment '  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  testimonials. 

At  least,  Matilda  Bray  thought  so  as 
she  stood  in  the  doorway  on  that  dull 
January  morning,  with  that  unwonted 
rosy  flush  creeping  up  into  her  pale 
cheeks.  They  could  not  help  being 
pale.  She  had  been  shut  up  in  an  ill- 
ventilated  room  for  four  hours  with  fifty 
children    big    and    little,    and   they   had 


among  them  sucked  all  the  red  life-blood 
out  of  her  cheeks.  The  stuffy  school-room, 
and  the  long,  long  hours,  and  the  fifty 
young  vampires  all  draining  her  energies, 
and  consuming  every  particle  of  oxygen, 
would  have  finished  off  most  girls 
— as  they  had  finished  off  poor  Mary 
Bailey — but  Matilda  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff. 

Three  hours'  work  was  all  the  School 
Board  exacted,  but  Matilda  Bray  in  her 
zeal  for  the  school — she  was  always 
thinking  about  that  parchment  of  hers,, 
and  the  testimonials  that  the  examiners- 
endorsed  upon  it — kept  the  children  an 
extra  hour.  She  never  spared  herself 
when  an  examination  was  coming  on — 
and  she  never  spared  the  children. 
Sometimes  the  mothers  used  to  complain. 
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and  sometimes — not  always  in  time — the 
doctors  interfered.  But  Matilda  Held 
on  her  way,  and  her  parchment  filled 
np  beautifully. 

'  Yes,'  the  school-master  said,  replying 
to  her  question  moodily  in  his  sulky 
way,  '  he  has  wasted  my  time  and  his 
own,  and  he  has  driven  everything  I  have 
been  drilling  into  the  children  for  the 
last  month  out  of  their  heads.' 

'  Oh,  I  thought  Mr.  Lyon  examined 
beautifully.  He  got  on  capitally  with 
the  girls ;  they  weren't  a  bit  afraid  of 
him.  You  should  have  heard  them 
answer  !' 

Matilda  Bray  tried  to  make  her  little, 
sharp  voice  sympathetic,  but  she  could 
not  keep  that  ring  of  triumph  out  of  it. 
She  was  so  proud  of  her  little  success — 
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of  her  cramming,  of  her  discipline,  and  of 
her  immaculate  '  parchment.' 

The  schoohiiaster  detected  that  note  of 
triumph  in  a  moment,  and  he  looked  so 
fierce  under  his  scowling  eyebrows  that 
the  little  creature  on  the  doorstep  quite 
trembled  in  her  shoes. 

'  You've  got  the  knack  of  making  them 
answer,  Miss  Bray,'  he  said,  bitterly,  '  and 
I  haven't ;  and  that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence.' 

He  turned  his  back  upon  her,  and 
began  putting  away  some  books,  but  Ma- 
tilda did  not  go  away.  He  was  a  dread- 
fully ill-mannered  young  man.  Manners 
are  not  in  the  School  Board  curriculum. 

'  Then  the  examination  was  not  satis- 
factory?' she  said,  timidly. 

'  It  was   not    at    all    satisfactory,'   the 
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school-master  answered,  quite  crush- 
ingly. 

He  did  not  even  turn  round  when 
he  spoke  to  her.  He  was  putting  up 
some  books  on  a  shelf,  and  he  had 
his  back  turned  to  her.  She  ought  to 
have  gone  away  then  :  if  she  had  had 
any  spirit  she  would  have  gone  away,  but 
she  stood  hesitating  on  the  doorstep,  with 
the  colour  coming  and  going  in  her  small^ 
sharp  face. 

'  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,'  she  said,  speak- 
ing with  nervous  haste  in  her  anxiety  to 
keep  the  quiver  out  of  her  voice ;  '  it  will 
be  such  a  loss  to  you  to  get  a  bad 
report.  Do  you  think — I — I  could  help 
you?' 

'  You  ?'  he  said,  and  he  turned  half 
round  and  saw  the  insignificant  little  bit 
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of  a  thino'  with  her  freckled  face  and  her 

O" 

spectacles,  standing  there  ;  '  you?' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  humbly.  '  I  have 
a  lot  of  time  disengaged.  I  could  take 
some  of  the  backward  boys  in  the 
evening.  There  is  still  a  fortnight.  I 
could     do     a     great     deal      in     a     fort- 


ni 


iofht- 


He  turned  upon  her  fiercely  with  a 
wrathy,  red  light  in  his  eyes,  and  his  face 
pale  with  passion. 

'  I — I  am  quite  able  to  manage  my 
own  school,'  he  said,  ungraciously ;  his 
harsh  voice  quivering  with  ill-restrained 
anger  as  he  spoke. 

The  pretty  red  colour  dropped  out  of 
the  girl's  cheeks. 

'  I'm  very  sorry  if  I've  offended  you, 
Mr.  Beckett,'  she    said,  meekly.      '  I  did 

VOL.  II.  s 
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not  mean  to  offend  you.  If  I  could  help 
you  in  any  way,  I  should  be  so  glad.  I 
have  got  plenty  of  time.  Remember,  if 
I  can  do  anything  to  help  you — don't 
think  it's  troubling  me — I  shall  be  very 
glad; 

She  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  he  said ; 
she  threw  the  shawl  she  carried  on  her  arm 
over  her  head,  and  ran  back  to  her  own 
rooms. 

He  stood  looking  after  her,  with  his 
heavy  brows  knitted  tog-ether,  and  his 
lips  set.  What  did  the  young  woman 
mean  by  offering  to  help  him  ?  Mary 
Bailey  had  never  offered  to  help  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  school-master's  SECRET. 

'  Phyllis  is  coming  down  to-day,'  Joan 
said  at  breakfast,  when  she  had  de- 
voured her  letters.  She  still  devoured 
her  letters.  They  were  always  pleasant 
letters ;  people  did  not  worry  Joan  with 
their  troubles.  If  they  had  got  any,  they 
kept  them  to  themselves  ;  they  only  told 
her  pleasant  things. 

One  does  not  devour  letters  when  they 

s2 
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are  full  of  complaints,  and  otlier  people's 
worries  and  misfortunes,  and  when  they 
make  large  calls  upon  one's  purse  or  one's 
sympathy. 

'Coming  down  to-day?'  Robert  said,, 
not  very  rapturously.  '  I'm  afraid  Lady 
Aylmerton  isn't  expecting  her.  What 
will  you  do  with  her,  if  she  won't  have 
her?' 

'Do  with  her?  Why,  she  will  stay 
here,  of  course.  I  hope  Lady  Aylmerton 
won't  have  her,  the  grumj^y  old  thing ! 
She'll  wear  her  to  death,  as  she  did  poor 
Cecilia.' 

'  I  think  you  will  have  to  let  Lady  Aylmer- 
ton knoAv,  dear,  that  Phyllis  is  coming,  that 
you  are  expecting  her.  She  is  touchy  in 
little  things  ;  she  would  be  offended  if  you 
didn't  tell  her  when  she  is  coming.     Why 
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don't  you  write  a  letter  and  send  it 
over  ?' 

'  I  think  I'll  go  over,  Rob.  I  could 
explain  things  better,  and  she's  been 
expecting  me  to  call  for  a  long  time.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  drive  the 
ponies,  dear;  they  are  sure  to  be  fresh 
after  having  been  shut  up  so  long,'  the 
rector  said,  doubtfully.  '  Let  Bennett  drive 
you.' 

'Why  don't  you  drive  me  yourself, 
Robin  ?'  Joan  said,  pouting.  '  I  hate 
Bennett's  driving.  You  needn't  go  in.  I 
don't  think  I  would  go  in  again,  if  I  were 
you,  until  she  apologises.' 

The  rector  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
would  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  her 
ladyship  to  apologise.  She  might  put  a 
five-pound-note   in   the  plate  at  the  next 
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collection,  as  a  peace-ofFering,  but  she  was 
not  likely  to  apologise. 

AYhen  the  ponies  were  brought  round 
after  breakfast,  Robert  took  his  seat  beside 
his  wife  in  the  carriage.  He  had  just 
taken  the  reins  in  his  hand,  when  Joan 
pointed  out  to  him  one  of  the  school- 
children running  with  breathless  haste 
across  the  lawn.  It  was  an  unpardonable 
liberty  to  take,  to  run  across  the  lawn  in 
the  soft  winter  weather.  There  was  a  big 
corner  saved  by  crossing  the  grass,  but 
everybody,  even  the  rector  himself,  went 
the  long  way  round  by  the  path. 

'  Oh,  Robin !  do  you  see  that  boy  ? 
Call  to  him  to  go  back;'  and  Joan  began 
to  wave  her  little  gloved  hands  to  the 
rude  boy  to  go  back. 

The  boy  did  not  take  the  least  notice  of 
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lier,  and  Robert  did  not  raise  his  voice  to 
send  him  back;  something  in  the  boy's 
attitude  struck  him,  and  he  waited  with 
the  reins  in  his  hand  for  the  boy  to  come 
up. 

He  came  up  breathless  and  panting. 

'  The    sch — sch — school-master '  he 

panted,  and  then  he  stopped  for  want  of 
breath. 

'What  about  the  school-master?'  Robert 
asked,  turning  a  little  pale. 

'  Is — ill — very — ill.  Mrs.  Potter — thinks 
— he — is — dying ' 

Mrs.  Potter  was  the  woman  who  cleaned 
the  schools. 

'  Have  they  gone  for  a  doctor  ?'  the  rec- 
tor asked,  hastily.  He  was  not  thinking 
very  much  about  the  school-master,  who 
had  chosen  such  an  inconvenient  time  to 
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be  sick,  lie  was  thinking  about  bis  wife, 
and  hoping  this  news  would  not  upset 
her. 

'  Yes — Miss  Bray  sent  for  a  doctor — 
and — please,  sir — she  said — you — were — 
to  come  at  once.' 

'  I'll  look  in  as  I  pass.  I'm  going  through 
the  village;'  and  then  the  rector  drove  off, 
but  he  stopped  before  he  reached  the  gate 
and  told  the  groom  to  get  in. 

They  had  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for  him 
while  he  fetched  his  hat  and  got  into  his 
driving-coat  with  the  gilt  buttons  on  it. 
Had  it  been  a  case  of  life  or  death,  Joan 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  get  into 
the  pony-carriage  without  that  coat. 

'  I  think  you  might  as  well  drive  over 
to  the  house  first,'  she  said,  fretfully,  '  and 
call  at  the   school  on    the  way  back.     I 
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can't  think  why  you  let  that  man  spoil 
our  drive.' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  must  call  on  the  way,' 
Robert  said,  gravely.  '  I  don't  think  Miss 
Bray  would  have  sent  for  me  if  it  hadn't 
been  something  serious.  I  expect  the 
poor  fellow  has  worried  himself  into  a 
fever.' 

Then  the  groom  came  out  in  his  new 
livery,  and  the  carriage  drove  off.  There 
was  quite  a  crowd  before  the  school-house 
door  when  Robert  drew  up.  There  had 
been  no  school  that  morning,  and  the  boys 
Avere  out  in  the  playground,  and  there  was 
a  crowd  of  idlers  round  the  door.  Robert 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd  into  the 
school-house — the  rooms,  rather,  that  the 
school-master  inhabited.  There  were  two 
or  three  people  in   the  lower  room,  and 
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at  the  foot  of  the  •  stairs  was  Matilda 
Bray. 

Her  face  was  quite  Av^hite  beneath  the 
freckles,  and  she  had  taken  off  her  glasses  : 
he  had  never  seen  her  before  without  her 
spectacles. 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come !'  she 
said  eagerly,  grasping  his  arm  as  she 
spoke,  and  drawing  him  up  the  stairs  out 
of  the  way  of  the  Avomen  who  were 
gathered  in  the  room  beneath.  '  He  is 
very  ill — he  is  dying — he  has  taken  some- 
thing' 

'  Good  heavens !'  Robert  exclaimed^ 
turnino;  as  white  as  the  2:irl  beside  him. 
'  You  don't  mean ' 

'  Hush  ! — hush  !  — nobody  knows — no- 
body suspects  anything  but  myself.     Oh^ 
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you  must  not  let  them  know — you  must 
keep  the  poor  fellow's  secret !' 

'  How  do  you  know  ?'  Robert  asked 
hastily,  '  have  you  found  anything  ?' 

'  No,  not  yet,  I  have  been  looking. 
There  is  nothing  there,'  and  she  pointed  to 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  school- 
master lay.  They  could  hear  him  groaning 
as  they  stood  outside  on  the  landing. 

Robert  pushed  the  door  open  and  went 
in. 

The  school-master  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
supported  by  pillows,  and  two  women, 
Mrs.  Potter  and  another  woman  from  the 
village,  were  bending  over  him.  His  face 
was  drawn  and  discoloured,  and  his  lips 
were  white.  He  had  been  sick  and  groan- 
ing ever  since  the  woman  who  tidied  up 
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his  room  found  him  an  hour  ago,  and  now 
he  was  lying  on  the  pillow  faint  and 
almost  insensible.  Messengers  had  been 
dispatched  in  various  directions  for  the 
doctor,  who  had  started  on  his  round,  but 
nothing  had  been  done  to  help  the  poor 
groaning  wretch  on  the  bed. 

Robert  sent  the  women  out  of  the  room, 
and  opened  the  window  to  let  in  the 
fresh  morning  air,  and  then  he  bent  over 
the  drawn  face  on  the  pillow. 

'  What  have  you  taken  ?'  he  said, 
sternly. 

He  was  dreadfully  angry  with  the  poor 
writhing  wretch  who  had  not  courage  to 
face  the  hard  problems  of  life  that  other 
men  have  to  face  ;  he  could  not  help  speak- 
ing sternly. 

The  man  turned  a  shade  more  ghastly, 
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and  there  was  a  faint  quiver  about  his 
nostrils. 

'  I  have  taken  nothing,'  he  moaned,  and 
then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  writhed  again 
in  his  agony. 

Robert  turned  away  impatiently  to  give 
some  directions  to  the  women. 

He  did  not  believe  him.  Nobody  look- 
ing at  his  drawn  ghastly  face  and  his 
clammy  working  hands,  that  were  con- 
vulsively clutching  the  bed-clothes,  could 
believe  him. 

The  school-mistress  was  on  the  stairs  out- 
side waiting  when  Robert  came  out. 

'Well?'  she  said,  eagerly,  'have  you 
found  out — has  he  told  you  ?' 

'  He  has  told  me  nothing,'  the  rector 
said  impatiently,  and  then  he  pushed  by 
her  and  went  down  the  stairs. 
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When  he  got  to  the  bottom  he  re- 
membered that  Joan  was  waiting  for  him 
outside,  and  that  the  ponies  were  rather 
fresh. 

'  You  had  better  drive  on,'  he  said  to 
Joan,  '  the  man  is  very  ill ;  I  cannot  leave 
him  at  present.  If  you  see  the  doctor  on 
the  way,  send  him  here  at  once.' 

Joan  made  a  little  moue. 

'  I  don't  see  why  you  should  let  that 
troublesome  young  man  spoil  our  drive,' 
she  said,  rather  tartly.  '  I  believe  you  don't 
want  to  go  with  me,  Robin,  and  you  make 
this  an  excuse.' 

The  rector  smiled  rather  sadly. 

'  I  could  not  leave  just  now,'  he  said, 
gravely,  '  not  until  the  doctor  comes.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  are  making  a  horrid  fuss 
for  nothing.      The  man  isn't  worth  it,'  Joan 
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murmured  sulkily,  and  then  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  driven  away. 

Perhaps  Joan  was  right. 

He  was  such  a  commonplace  young 
man,  and  he  had  done  such  a  silly,  wicked 
thing,  he  was  really  not  worth  making  a 
fuss  about. 

When  Eobert  got  back  to  the  house  the 
school-mistress  had  turned  the  women  out 
of  the  room,  and  she  was  there  alone, 
searching  in  all  the  corners,  searching  for 
evidence.  He  helped  her  in  her  search, 
though  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
looking  for. 

It  was  a  bare  little  room  with  some 
trum^^ery  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  a  few 
shabby  books  on  a  shelf  in  the  corner,  and 
some  poor  cheap  photographs  on  the  man- 
tel-piece.    There  were  three  photographs 
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on  the  mantel-piece,  one  in  a  velvet  case 
that  was  open,  and  two  in  common  frames, 
but  they  Avere  all  of  one  person,  a  slender, 
sickly-looking  young  woman  with  a  melan- 
choly smile. 

The  rector  paused  before  them,  and 
looked  at  the  poor,  shabby  things  with  a 
half-pitying  smile.  He  could  not  see  very 
much  in  Miss  Bailey  for  a  man  to  break 
his  heart  about. 

The  school-mistress  did  not  w^aste  her 
time  looking  at  them ;  she  pushed  them 
aside,  and  looked  behind  them  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  there — a  scrap  of 
paper,  a  packet,  anything  that  would  tell 
a  tale. 

The  search  was  quite  in  vain,  she  poked 
and  pottered  about  the  room,  prying  into 
all  the  miserable  man's  little   secrets,  but 
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she  found  nothing,  and  all  the  time  he  was 
groaning  in  the  room  above. 

Some  one  had  lighted  a  fire,  but  the 
ashes  from  overnight  had  not  been  swept 
up. 

Robert  had  given  up  the  search,  and 
was  going  up  the  stairs,  when  the  school- 
mistress called  him  back.  She  was  on  her 
knees  before  the  hearth,  and  she  was  rak- 
ing out  the  ashes  from  beneath  the  grate. 

'  See,'  she  cried,  '  see  !' 

She  had  a  paper  in  her  hand,  a  scrap 
of  charred  paper,  but  there  was  some  writ- 
ing upon  it,  and  her  hand  shook  as  she 
held  it  up. 

Robert  snatched  the  paper  from  her  and 
held  it  to  the  light,  while  she  knelt  there 
with  her  hands  clasped,  watching  him  with 
her  eager  eyes. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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^  There  is  certainly  sometliing  here,' 
the  rector  said,  nervously  adjusting  his 
Sflasses.  '  Good  heavens !  he  has  taken 
oxalic  acid !' 

The  doctor  came  in  while  he  was  still 
examining  the  paper,  and  they  read  it  to- 
gether, and  then  Robert  took  him  upstairs 
to  see  the  poor  misguided  fellow  who  had 
done  this  wicked  thing. 

When  they  came  down  some  time  later, 
Matilda  Bray  was  still  kneeling  before  the 
hearth  where  they  had  left  her,  with  her 
hands  clasped,  and  her  small  white  face 
sunk  upon  her  bosom. 

She  got  up  mechanically  when  they 
came  into  the  room,  and  walked  rather 
shakily  across  to  the  window  where  they 
were  talking  together. 

*  He  will   not   recover,'    she  said,  in  a 
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sad,  hopeless  little  voice,  '  he  will  die. 
He  has  killed  himself  because  of  this  girl, 
because  I  came  here  in  her  place.  Oh, 
for  her  sake, — think  how  he  must  have 
loved  her ! — keep  his  secret.  No  one 
knows, — no  one  ever  need  know, — people 
die  suddenly  every  day.  Oh,  for  the  sake 
of  Mary  Bailey — poor  Mary  Bailey — keej) 
his  secret !' 

The  doctor  looked  at  this  strange  young- 
woman,  pleading  for  another  woman's 
lover,  Avith  something  like  astonishment. 
He  thought  he  knew  a  great  deal  about 
women,  but  this  was  a  new  variety. 

'  I  don't  know  that  he  is  going  to  die, 
my  dear,'  he  said,  kindly ;  '  he  is  in  a  bad 
case  just  now :  but  we  won't  talk  about  it, 
if  you  don't  wish.  We  don't  want  to  raise 
a  scandal.' 

T  2 
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Matilda's  voice  faltered  as  slie  tried  to 
thank  him,  and  she  hung  her  head  to 
hide  the  tears  which  had  come  into  her 
eyes. 

Before  Robert  came  away  he  left  a 
woman  in  charge  of  the  patient  upstairs^ 
and  another  woman  below  preparing  the 
remedies  ordered,  hot  jars,  and  mustard 
poultices,  and  other  like  stimulating  ap- 
plications, and  he  promised  to  send  brandy 
and  port-wine  and  beef-tea  over  from  the 
rectory— but  he  took  the  scrap  of  paper 
the  school-mistress  had  fished  from  under 
the  grate,  away  in  his  pocket. 
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Phyllis  came  down  the  same  night.  Lady 
Aylmerton  would  not  hear  of  her  going 
to  the  rectory,  not  for  a  single  night.  She 
appropriated  her  at  once,  and  sent  the 
lumbering  old  yellow  chariot  to  the 
station  to  meet  her,  and  whisk  her  off  to 
Orchard  Damerel  without  delay. 

The    school-master  was  still  living  the 
next  morning.     Word  had  come  up  to  the 
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rectory  before  breakfast  that  lie  had  passed 
a  quiet  night,  and  that  there  was  no  change 
for  the  worse.  Robert  went  over  to  the 
school-house  after  breakfast  to  see  how 
matters  were  going  on,  and  to  arrange 
about  the  school.  Something  must  be 
done  with  the  boys  :  they  could  not 
have  a  holiday  on  the  eve  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

Robert  had  said  nothing  to  Joan  about 
the  tragedy — the  tragedy  that  might  have 
been — at  the  school-house.  It  was  no  use 
upsetting  her  with  these  miserable  details ; 
besides,  she  would  be  sure  to  let  the 
matter  leak  out,  and  it  would  be  all  over 
the  village  in  no  time. 

On  the  way  to  the  school  he  met  the 
doctor,  who  had  just  paid  a  visit  to  his 
patient. 
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'  The  poor  fellow  is  better,'  lie  said, 
'  but  he  has  had  a  narrow  shave.  It  was 
the  nearest  thing  I  ever  saw !  he  took 
enough  of  that  stuff  to  kill  two  men.  I 
can't  think  how  he  got  over  it.' 

'  Does  he  admit  having  taken  it  ?  is  he 
at  all  sorry  ?'  the  rector  asked,  anxiously. 

'  Sorry  ?  not  he  !  I  can't  get  a  word 
out  of  him.  He's  a  sulky,  ill-conditioned 
fellow  :  I  don't  believe  he's  a  bit  grateful 
for  what  we've  done  for  him.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  he  doesn't  make  another 
attempt.' 

'  God  forbid !'  Robert  said,  with  a  shiver 
he  could  not  repress.  He  felt  himself  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  this  man's 
folly.  He  had  been  hard  upon  him,  he 
told  himself,  he  had  not  shown  that  sym- 
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patliy  for  the  poor  commonplace  fellow's 
weakness  that  he  would — well,  that  he 
would  have  expected  other  peo|)le  to  show 
to  him. 

'  He  won't  be  about  again  for  some 
time,  and  I  don't  think  he'll  be  worth 
much  then.  He's  not  the  sort  of  fellow 
you  can  be  sure  of.  If  I  were  in  your 
place,  Lyon,  I  should  look  out  for  another 
school-master ;  depend  upon  it  he's  a 
black  sheep.' 

Robert  pondered  the  doctor's  parting 
words  as  he  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
school-house. 

It  was  an  easy  solution  of  the  dif&culty 
to  send  him  away,  as  he  had  sent  Mary 
Bailey  away.  It  is  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  with  black  sheep — the  best  thing, 
but  not  the  only  thing. 
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Suppose  all  the  black  sheep  were  to  be 
sent  away  ! 

Matilda  Bray  was  in  the  girl's  school 
hammering  away  at  her  class — he  could 
hear  her  sharp,  high-pitched  voice  before 
he  reached  the  gate — but  she  followed 
him  closely  into  the  school-house.  Some- 
body must  have  been  watching  for  his 
coming,  for  she  was  in  the  school-master's 
room  as  soon  as  he  was. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Lyon  !'  she  said,  breathlessly, 
with  a  little  tremble  in  her  voice,  '  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  before  you  went 
upstairs,  I  wanted  to  ask  you — to — beg  of 
you  not  to  be  hard  upon  him.  You  must 
not  judge  him  by  the  same  standard  you 
judge  other  men ; — consider  his  case,  it 
is  quite  an  exceptional  case.  Oh,  you 
don't  know  what  this  disappointment  has 
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been  to  him — my  being  here — and  the  loss 
of  all  that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  I 
Put  yourself  in  his  place.  Think,  if 
everything  had  slipped  away  from  you,  as 
it  has  slipped  away  from  him,  how  you 
could  have  borne  it !  You  haven't  seen, 
as  I  have  seen,  hoAv  crushed  and  beaten 
he  has  been  since  he  came  back,  and  this 
failure  of  the  boys  in  the  examination — 
he  said  they  would  not  answer  at  all  when 
you  examined  them — was  the  last  straw. 
It  broke  him  down.  He  could  not  stand 
up  against  it.  How  should  you  know^ 
who  are  prosperous  and  happy,  who  have 
never  known  sorrow  or  disappointment,, 
what  it  is  to  be  hopeless  and  despairing  ? 
Think  of  this,  oh  !  think  of  this,  before  you 
judge  him !' 

She  poured  out  this  torrent  of  words 
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with  an  eagerness  and  entreaty  that  were 
pitiful,  if  it  were  not  pathetic,  with  her 
trembling  hands  stretched  out  before 
her. 

Robert  was  touched  in  spite  of  himself 
— touched  and  affected.  He  had  not 
much  compassion  for  weakness,  other 
people's  weakness,  but  this  girl  standing 
here,  with  her  outstretched  hands,  and  her 
immense  compassion  for  a  man  who  was 
nothing  to  her,  who  never  could  be  any- 
thing to  her,  moved  him  with  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  sympathy  and  compassion. 

'  I  shall  not  be  hard  upon  him,'  he  said; 
'God  forbid  that  I  should  be  hard  upon 
him  !  How  can  I  be  sure  that  I  should 
not  have  done  the  same  if  I  had  been  in 
his  place  ?' 

And  then  he  went  upstairs  and  turned 
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the  women  out  of  the  sick-room,  and  had 
half-an-hour's  talk  with  the  patient. 

The  school-mistress  was  not  in  the  room 
when  he  came  downstairs ;  she  had  gone 
back  to  her  work,  but  she  overtook  him 
before  he  reached  the  gate. 

'  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  sj)eak 
about,'  she  said,  in  her  eager  way,  with 
the  pink  colour  coming  and  going  in  her 
cheeks.  '  The  school  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. It  will  be  a  long  time  before  he 
is  able  to  do  anything,  but  we — you  and 
I,  if  you  will  help  me — can  do  a  .great 
deal.  We  can  work  the  boys  up  for  the 
examination.  There  is  yet  a  fortnight — 
we  can  do  a  great  deal  in  a  fortnight.  I 
can  spare  two  hours  a  day,  or  more;  if 
you  can  give  two  hours  of  a  morning,  we 
shall  have  them  quite  ready  by  the  time. 
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Think  what  it  will  be  to  him  for  the  boys 
to  pass  well — to  get  a  good  report/ 

Her  eyes  were  shining,  and  there  were 
two  pink  spots  on  her  freckled  cheeks, 
and  her  face  was  all  aglow  as  she  stood 
bareheaded  in  the  cold  north  wind  on  this 
bitter  January  morning. 

It  quite  shamed  Robert  to  see  her  stand- 
ing there, — such  a  little  frail  thing, — so 
eager  to  help,  he  could  not  refuse  her  if 
he  would.  He  did  not  know  what  Joan 
would  say  to  it  when  he  told  her  that  he 
had  promised  to  take  the  boys'-school  for 
two  hours  every  morning  till  the  school- 
master got  well.  He  could  not  picture 
Joan  taking  so  much  trouble  for  anyone  ; 
she  was  made  on  different  lines — finer 
lines. 

Robert  was  as  good  as  his  word.     He 
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devoted  two  hours  every  morning  to  the 
school,  and  before  the  week  was  over  he 
had,  as  he  expressed  it,  Hcked  it  into 
something  hke  shape.  The  expression 
was  not  wholly  metaphorical.  He  sent  for 
a  couple  of  strong  canes  on  the  first  morn- 
ing of  his  work,  and  he  threw  away  the 
splinters  before  noon,  but  he  had  occasion 
to  send  for  no  more  canes  during  his  two 
weeks  of  Spartan  rule. 

There  had  not  been  any  discipline  to 
speak  of  in  the  school  until  he  took  it  in 
hand. 

'  The  boys  haven't  learned  oba?/dience,' 
the  trembling  pupil  teacher  explained,  on 
the  iirst  morning  of  the  rector's  rule. 

'  They'll  have  to  learn  it  now,  then,'  he 
answered,  with  his  face  set  like  a  flint, 
and  the  new  cane  in  his  hand. 
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They  learnt  it  before  noon,  and 
then  there  was  smooth  sailing  for  all 
parties. 

The  school-master  was  not  quite  so  well 
at  the  end  of  the  week  :  he  had  a  relapse 
just  as  he  was  getting  about,  and  had  to  go 
to  bed  again.  Robert  was  not  quite  sure 
that  he  had  not  been  making  another 
attempt,  a  feeble  one  this  time ;  he  could 
not  get  at  anything  very  easily,  shut  up  in 
the  house  and  carefully  watched. 

He  had  not  much  confidence  in  him. 
He  talked  over  the  relapse  of  the  school- 
master with  Miss  Bray  one  day  after  school, 
and  she  gave  him  the  key  to  the  whole 
matter. 

'  I  think  the  poor  fellow  is  very  anxious 
about  the  examination,'  she  said.     '  If  the 
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report  is  bad,  there  will  be  no  grant.  I 
think  he  has  been  counting  upon  the 
grant;  if  it  were  anything  considerable,  he 
was  going  to  take  a  house  in  the  village 
and  marry  Mary  Bailey.' 

She  could  not  keep  her  voice  quite 
steady  as  she  spoke ;  there  was  a  little 
reedy  thrill  in  it  that  Robert  could  not 
understand. 

'  I  don't  see  how  he  could  expect  a  grant,' 
Robert  said,  impatiently,  '  with  the  school 
in  the  condition  it  is.' 

'It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was,'  Matilda 
Bray  interrupted,  eagerly.  *  I  took  some 
of  the  elder  boys  last  night;  I  have  an 
evening  class  for  girls,  and  the  boys  came 
in  after,  and  I  found  they  had  improved  so 
much  lately.  I'm  sure  if  you  go  on  taking 
the    school    until   the    examination,    they 
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will  not  do  at  all  bad,  and  there  may  be  a 
small  grant  after  all.' 

This  was  some  encouragement. 

Robert  plodded  on  at  the  school  for 
another  week.  It  was  quite  astonishing 
what  progress  the  boys  made  during  those 
last  days.  He  could  not  understand  their 
eagerness  and  anxiety  :  they  were  not  like 
the  same  boys.  Matilda  Bray  was  quite 
right  about  the  examination.  They  not 
only  did  not  do  at  all  bad,  but  they  got 
quite  a  respectable  grant,  and  the  school 
was  specially  commended  for  discipline  in 
the  inspector's  report. 

Robert  did  not  knoAV  until  long  after, 
and  the  school-master  fuming  and  fretting 
in  his  chamber  above  never  knew,  that 
Matilda  Bray  had  had  the  backward  boys 
in  her  own  room  every  night  during  that 
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last  week,  working  them  up  for  the  ex- 
amination. Let  us  hope  that  her  own 
'  parchment '  did  not  suffer. 

It  was  quite  as  Avell,  perhaps,  that 
Robert's  hands  were  so  full  during  this 
anxious  time,  the  occupation,  the  teaching, 
and  the  caning  kept  his  mind  employed 
and  kept  him  from  dwelling  on  his  own 
personal  troubles. 

Black  Beauty  had  come  back. 

It  had  not  fetched  the  low  reserve 
price  that  Robert  had  put  upon  it,  and 
it  had  been  sent  back.  It  had  been 
rather  a  costly  experiment,  the  cost  of 
sending  him  up  to  town,  and  bringing  him 
back,  the  double  commission  for  putting 
him  up  for  sale  twice,  and  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing him  in  the  stable  for  a  fortnight.     It 
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came  to  as  much  as  he  was  worth,  that 
is  to  say,  if  he  had  been  sold  for  the  sum 
that  was  bidden  for  him  he  would  have 
just  cleared  his  expenses. 

But  he  was  not  sold,  he  had  come 
back,  like  that  most  unwelcome  coin,  a 
bad  penny,  and  Robert  had  to  pay  for  the 
experiment. 

Black  Beauty  had  come  back  rather  the 
worse  for  the  journey,  he  had  hurt  his  leg, 
sprained  a  muscle  somewhere,  and  he  limped 
painfully  back  to  his  old  quarters  in  the 
rectory  stables ;  it  was  quite  as  much  as 
he  could  do  to  limp  those  five  miles.  The 
veterinary,  who  was  sent  for  the  next  day, 
recommended  rest,  a  long  rest :  he  did  not 
give  much  hope  of  his  being  worth  very 
much  when  he  had  taken  the  rest,  but  he 
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was  quite  useless  now.  He  had  seen  his 
best  days,  he  said,  when  Lord  George  made 
that  handsome  exchano^e,  and  now  he  was 
worn  out  and  good  for  nothing. 

Robert  did  not  tell  his  wife  all  this  :  he 
told  her  that  Black  Beauty  had  fallen  lame, 
and  would  not  be  tit  for  use  for  a  long 
time,  not  until  she  was  able  to  ride  him 
again. 

Lady  Alicia  came  down  to  Wytchanger 
for  a  few  weeks  at  Christmas,  and  Robert 
and  his  wife  were  invited  to  participate 
in  all  sorts  of  gaieties.  There  could  be  no 
question  about  Joan  refusing,  and  Robert 
would  not  go  without  her.  He  had  no 
heart  to  pay  another  visit  to  Wytchanger. 
The  remembrance  of  that  last  visit  was 
rather  sore  with  him  just  now.  He  would 
not  go  near  the  place,  he  said ;  he  had  had 
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to  pay  dearly  enough  for  his  fine  friends 
on  that  last  occasion. 

The  roads  were  shockingly  bad  at  this 
season,  so  he  had  some  excuse  for  not 
calling.  He  met  Lord  George  and  his 
brother-in-law  coming  back  one  day  from 
hunting.  His  lordship  was  not  riding 
the  chestnut,  he  noticed ;  he  was  riding  a 
very  tine  hunter,  and  he  overtook  Robert's 
slow  cob  easily. 

'  How  d'ye  do,  Lyon  ?'  he  called  out, 
in  his  hearty  way,  as  he  came  up  to  him. 
•  Sorry  to  hear  about  your  wife.  By-the- 
by,  that  chestnut  I  swopped  with  you 
turned  out  an  awful  screw.  She  fell  dead 
lame  within  a  week.' 

'  I'm  very  sorry,'  Robert  said,  biting  his 
lip  to  keep  back  an  unbecoming  note  of 
irritation  in  his  voice :   he  would  not  have 
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let  Lord  George  see  that  he  was  angry 
and  indignant  for  the  world.  '  It  was  an 
unfortunate  transaction.' 

And  then  he  suddenly  remembered  that 
he  had  a  parochial  visit  to  make  at  a  farm- 
house in  an  opposite  direction,  and  he 
opened  a  gate  and  cantered  the  cob  across 
a  field. 

He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  riding  across 
his  parishioners'  fields,  but  he  could  not 
trust  himself  with  Lord  George  a  minute 
longer.  He  did  not  believe  a  word  about 
the  chestnut.  It  had  been  warranted  to 
him  sound  and  sure-footed,  and  it  was 
worth  a  dozen  of  Black  Beauty.  He  quite 
understood  why  Lord  George  had  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  tell  that  tib.  He  knew 
quite  well,  everybody  in  the  neighbour- 
hood knew,  about  that  journey  of  Black 
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Beauty's  to  TattersalFs,  and  how  he  had 
come  back  like  a  bad  penny.  He  was 
angry  and  humiliated  to  think  that  Lord 
George  should  have  told  him  that  fib.  He 
was  only  beginning  to  find  out  that  a 
horse  is  a  dreadfully  demoralising  animal ; 
that  he  cannot  be  bought,  or  sold,  or  ex- 
changed without,  oh !  such  a  lot  of  fibs 
being  told  about  him. 
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